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This issue marks 
the beginning of 
Vermont Lifes 
Twenty-fifth Year! 
The Green Mountain 
Post Boy Reports 


T he start of our second quarter-cen- 
tury perhaps is an appropriate time 
to mark the changes which have occurred 
in Vermont, and to review how the mag- 
azine has changed to match. 

Yermont Life was originated in 1946 
to be an attracting yet faithful reflection 
of the Vermont land and way of life, both 
present and past. It still so aims. 

Founding Editor Earle W. Newton in- 
spirationally enlisted to help the new 
magazine effort the wide publishing and 
writing talents of Vrest Orton, and as able 
lay editors and contributors, the late Wal¬ 
ter Hard, Sr. and Arthur Wallace Peach. 


Much of the magazine’s steady advance- 
ment sińce then has been due to the long 
and able service of its lay editors and Staff 
employees. Many have had direct associa- 
tion here for ten, twenty and morę years. 

From the start, it was planned as a high- 
ly pictorial, top ąuality magazine using 
fuli color reproductions. The first Autumn 
issue was an immediate success. 

In following ąuarterly numbers Ver- 
mont Life went from 12,000 to 15,000 to 
20,000 and 40,000 copies in one year. It 
has grown slowly but steadily ever sińce 
to a present total of about 100,000 sub- 
scribers (90 per cent of them outside Ver- 
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mont, including 125 foreign countries). 
Some 45,000 morę go to newsstand read- 
ers nationally. 

The use of color in the early days was 
drastically limited by its high cost, and 
many color plates were borrowed. Long- 
suffering writers and photographers often 
worked gratis or for $5 prize money. 

Subjects treated during these initial 
years naturally concentrated on basie in- 
dustries, established organizations, the 
state’s history and the old-fashioned way 
of life then typical of much of Vermont. 

The gradually-accelerating economic 
and social changes of the post-war era 
appeared first in the new and greatly ex- 
panding ski areas — at Pico, Stowe and 
Mad River. It was recognized, too, that 
these new recreational centers were bring- 
ing with them a large new population of 
Vermonters, reversing a century of migra- 
tion from Vermont. 

During this first decade Vermont Lifes 
readers largely were traditionalists — out- 
of-state descendents of old Vermont fam- 
ilies, for whom the State retained a great 
nostalgie appeal. 

It would be unfair to say that today’s 
typical Vermont Life reader is an elderly 
former resident, now living in Southern 
retirement and convinced America has 
gone to heli — all save Vermont, which 
will follow suit quickly if we aren’t vig- 
ilant. Today’s median subscribers appear 
to be parents in their forties, with school- 
age children. Most of them want to move 
to Vermont. 

Readers inside Vermont, however, 
soon began to voice dissatisfaction with 
old-timey portrayals — with the picture 
of Vermont as a land of church suppers, 
country junkets, town meetings and quilt- 
ing parties. But the look of the country- 
side continued as the appealing and valid 
hallmark of the State, and of the magazine. 

By the late Sixties, however, morę read¬ 
ers were calling for frankness — recog- 
nition of rural slums, urban blight and of 
scenie despoliation — and for Yermont 
Life to take an activist role instead of 
purveying pretty pictures. It’s mission of 
attracting people to Vermont, some said, 
already had worked too well. The maga¬ 
zine should turn its aim to keeping Yer¬ 
mont unspoiled. 

In producing a quality magazine with- 
out benefit of advertising revenue Yer¬ 
mont Life always has walked a financial 
tightrope. The greater the circulation, the 
morę subsidy needed from the taxpayer. 

But in the early Fifties we began de- 


Set among farins near St. Johnsbury is the 
new Fairbanks Morse plant. Clyde Smith 


veloping from a valuable stock of color 
plates and fine articles a series of special 
calendars, books, color prints and maps, 
which by 1968 were netting enough profit 
to fully cover the magazine losses, this 
without State aid except for advertising 
help by our parent, and free rent. 

Since its start Yermont Life has enjoyed 
unparalleled support from Vermonters 
themselves, from the State legislature, 
and — once it was launched and visible 
— from the State news media. Except for 
a grim period in the early Fifties, there 
has been no serious political interference. 

The magazine’s particular editorial ta- 
boos have less to do with the editors’ own 
tastes than with what they think readers 
want. Since this is a journal of fact and 
not of promotion or opinion, it has stead- 
fastly eschewed poetry (although reams of 
it are submitted), fiction and controversy. 

We find most readers don’t favor artists’ 
conceptions of the Vermont scene, in¬ 
stead demanding the seeming realism of 
the camera. Readers will tolerate the tak- 
ing of fish — even the shooting of gamę 
birds. But hunting is out of bounds. They 
rejoice in articles on animals and other 
fauna. But flowers are something else. 

A review of the some 1,400 articles so 
far published will inform the reader on an 
amazing diversity of things: how to col- 
lect cement concretions, how to make a 
willow whistle, a skate sail, a log cabin, a 
reflecting telescope, gravestone rubbings, 
cider jelly (and hard cider), bricks, a float- 
ing bridge, beeswax candles, toy water- 
wheels, dolls from dried apples; how to 
band bats, run an apiary (or linę wild 
bees), raise chinchillas, repel rats. 

It takes us about a year to get a story 
ready — from initial photography to finał 
publication, a time lag which can foster 
embarrassments. The magazine has been 
wary of features about old-timers. 

A crushing blow, however, came in 
1958. When finally a meticulously-pre- 
pared main feature on the Vermont cop- 
per industry was already on press, the 
company out of the blue announced the 
immediate and finał shutdown of this 1 80- 
year-old industry. 

The staff has better managed other 
bloopers. There was the incident, when 
hard upon publication datę, it was found 
our new stock of 200,000 magazine mail- 
ing envelopes had been madę a quarter- 
inch too narrow. Only the next year, when 
subscribers came to bind their back issues, 
did they notice that Yermont Life had 
narrowed the magazine. 

Traumatic tussles with the Post Office 
Department are a part of magazine life. 
Some years ago, because of the wording 
used on a subscription blank, we were 
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threatened with a fantastic, retroactive 
postał bill — the difference between sec- 
ond and third class rates — going back 
for years. But our Congressional delega- 
tion saved the day. 

Color plates sent out (late to begin with) 
and then lost in transit between Virginia 
and Vermont, became almost every-issue 
occurrences. Once they were located at 
Boston in a Northeast Airlines ladies’ 
room; another time at a Binghamton, 
N.Y. truck terminal. 

Despite such common hazards, our 
printer sińce the first issue, The Lane 
Press in Burlington, has performed Her- 
culean feats to get each issue (almost) out 
on time, and has maintained their usual 
fine quality of work. 

When the Post Boy came to Yermont 
Life in 1947 two ladies were typing 
gummed labels from a box of index cards. 
Today subscriptions sometimes arrive at a 
1,500-a-day ratę. A huge Computer does 
the addressing, and the labels go on at 
8,000 per hour. 

Watching their State change, too, feel- 
ing the alterations in life which sheer num- 
bers of people are imposing, is a new 
thing for Vermonters. It is disquieting. 

The magazine, then, at this start of its 
second quarter-century, seeks to point to 
the dangers, but even morę to their logical 
Solutions. It still paints the remaining 
glories of Vermont — but not now to 
create morę demand — rather to accen- 
tuate the values which remain. 

The sometimes-hidden but very basie 
things which have happened in Vermont 
during this magazine’s short history, and 
the things we may expect to happen, are 
enlarged upon in a perspective review 
which follows on the next page. <^) 
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Twenty-five Years 

have brought morę changes to Vermont life than 
the previous half century. But the special 
world of the Green Mountains largely remains, 
and Vermonters intend to keep it that way. 
by Rockwell Stephens 


i ' 


T he past quarter century has 
brought great change and the fore- 
taste of still morę change to Vermont. The 
forces of industrialization, the mobility of 
fast highways and communication, and 
the pressure of surrounding populations 
have done relatively little to alter the face 
of the land, but yet have launched social 
and economic changes revolutionary in 
scope and dramatically accelerating in 
the past decade. 

The hill and valley farms and small- 
scale local industry of a predominantly 
rural people have all but lost the force 
which for a hundred years or morę shaped 
the life and ąuality, the special quality, 
simple and yet complex, that makes a 
“Vermonter.” 

The central and startling fact of change 
is the movement of people. A population 
two thirds rural a generation ago has be- 
come two thirds urban and one third land 
based. Only ten years ago 64 per cent of 
Vermont’s population lived in rural areas. 
By 1968 nearly 75 per cent lived in or on 
the fringes of towns of morę than 2,500 
people. Less than eight per cent of the 
population remained in the category of 
“Farm and Self-Employed.” 

This is not to say that the Vermont of 
fifty years ago cannot be found. The scene 
is changed but little to the eye of the visi- 
tor and his camera. The landscape holds 
its pattern of pasture and woodland, 
mountain and sheltered valley. The hill 
farms are still here, though the dairy cows 
have gone to morę fertile fields and the 
owner’s occupation is no longer agricul- 
ture. Fewer sugar houses show their clouds 
of sweet vapor at sugaring time. 

Hundreds of miles of “back roads,” 
still the delight of the shun-piker, unfold 
a picture of an unchanged Vermont. But 
the appearance is deceptive, for within 
this rural framework the force of change 
is everywhere at work. 
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The process of change began with the 
drift of younger people from farm to 
town, apparent even fifty years ago, and 
increasing most rapidly as farm life lost 
its attractions, economic as well as social. 
They moved to larger communities in 
search of morę rewarding occupations 
and a broader and morę sophisticated ar- 
ray of goods and services — and they 
moved out of the State at a ratę to give 
their elders real concern. 

Family Farming Passes 

Father and son could keep many a 
farm going as a viable enterprise, but with 
the breakup of this traditional family team 
the smali farm, unable to find or pay for 
hired labor and lacking Capital for expan- 
sion, became of necessity a part-time en¬ 
terprise. And as new residents moving into 
the towns stimulated employment op- 
portunities, many families abandoned 
farming altogether. 

Concurrent with this shift of people 
came the “discovery” of Vermont by in- 
creasingly affluent populations of nearby 
and distant regions. These visitors found a 
beautiful landscape in which to rest or 
play, and a refreshing way of life long 
gone from their own asphalt jungles and 
communities of urban sprawi. A mega- 
lopolis of morę than 65 million people 
within 500 miles of Vermont’s borders 
and including two and a half million in 
greater Montreal to the north produced a 
trickle that became a flood of visitors. 
Tourism poured money and people into 
the State to create a wholly new industry, 
affecting every segment of its economy 
and people. 

Tourist income rosę from $75 million 
in 1950 to morę than $200 million last 
year, bringing tourism into second place 
in the state’s economy. Only industry is 
ahead, with some $400 million “value 
added by manufacture.” 


A good case can be madę for the thesis 
that skiing is at the root of the past quarter 
century’s remarkable developments. For 
skiers formed the vanguard leading to the 
first and most dramatic surge in the econ¬ 
omy. The skier’s dream of ride-up — ski- 
down was realized, of course, in Wood- 
stock in 1934. Mt. Mansfield had the 
state’s first chair lift in 1940 and by the 
winter of 1947-48 seven major ski areas 
offered an up-hill capacity of 6,000 skiers 
per hour. By 1960 this had grown to 20 
areas, 60 lifts, and 50,000 an hour ca¬ 
pacity. Three years later there were 93 
lifts, and the latest summary lists 34 Ver- 
mont ski areas. From 1955 to 1965 some 
$25 million went into new ski facilities. 

The growth in use of these facilities was 
astronomical. Attendance figures just for 
those ski areas on State land show a rise 
from 122 thousand in 1956 to nearly half 
a million in 1964. Stowe’s Mt. Mansfield 
area alone counted (by thousands) 22.5 
in 1945, 52 in 1950 and 180 in 1963. The 
winter of 1967-68, it is now estimated, 
poured some $70 million ski dollars into 
the economy. 

It is a reasonable assumption that skiers 
and Vermont’s snów crop also played a 
large part in stimulating the rapid pace of 
industrial development over the last fifteen 
years, particularly in the last ten. 

If Vermont was a good place to rest and 
play, it might also be a good place to work 
and earn. Many a young executive nursed 
thoughts about a career in an environment 
offering skiing at his front door as well 
as many other aspects of a good life minus 
the stresses of metropolitan-suburban ex- 
istence. And management, seeking new 
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labor sources and plant sites in an appeal- 
ing environment, was not long in recogniz- 
ing opportunity. 

The consequence was a great leap for- 
ward in industrial deveIopment, prin- 
cipally in or near the larger towns, creat- 
ing new employment opportunities for a 
broad rangę of skills and materially slow- 
ing the one-time steady out-migration of 
Vermont’s young people. Nonagricultural 
employment jumped 33,000 from 1958 
to 1967, while agricultural employment 
dropped from 21 to 17 thousand. 

Industrial expansion, starting slowly in 
the 1950’s, accelerated most rapidly in the 
next ten years. Vermonters enjoyed a per- 
sonal income increase of 91 per cent dur- 
ing this period, greater than that of any 
other New England State. 

Most dramatic was the change in Bur¬ 
lington and in Chittenden County, where 
new facilities of International Business 
Machines and other technologically- 
oriented enterprises have stimulated a 
population increase from 68 to 92 thou¬ 
sand sińce 1955, increased employment 
from 3,600 to 1 1,500, and raised total an- 
nual wages from $13.6 million to $100 
million, all contributing to a 150 per cent 
increase in retail sales for the region. 

For the State as a whole, growth sińce 
1955 has been 18 per cent in population 
to an estimated 450,000, manufacturing 
employment 26 per cent, total manufac¬ 
turing wages 143 per cent, and retail sales 
104 per cent. Excluding Chittenden Coun¬ 
ty, the Southern counties of the State have 
madę relatively greater gains in popula¬ 
tion, manufacturing employment and re¬ 
tail sales than the northern group. 


Reflecting industry’s “discovery” of 
Vermont is the input of corporate Capital 
from outside, rather than from inside the 
State. Of the 34 firms in Vermont employ- 
ing morę than 250 persons, 28 are owned 
and managed by larger parent concerns 
located outside the State. 

A modern Rip Van Winkle surveying 
his homeland after these 25 years will still 
find it basically a rural scene. Circle on 
the map the towns whose industrial de- 
velopment has madę exciting graphs for 
the economists. They are but dots on the 
many sąuare miles of the Vermont he 
knew 4k back aways.” But a detail here 
and another there add up to many outward 
and visible signs of change, emphasizing 
the intrusion of a very different way of 
life. 

Traveling is Different 

The homecoming Vermonter finds first 
that k ‘he can’t get there from here” by 
train. Vermont has fared no better than 
the rest of the country, for passenger 
trains survive only as summertime short 
haul tourist attractions for railroad buffs 
and camera fans. But he will find miles 
of four lane interstate highways and a 
vastly improved network of State and 
federal roads where much of the traffic 
moves at close to 60 miles an hour. And 
he learns that no place in the State is 
morę than 30 miles from an interstate 
exchange — and 80 per cent of the State 
is within 20 miles of one. 

Trucks and planes carry the lifeblood 
of the State, and afford a startling index 
of the vigorous growth following World 
War II. Yehicle miles of travel have in¬ 


creased sińce 1946 from 800 million to 
2.5 billion. Highway tax receipts went 
from five to twenty-six million, main- 
tenance from $526 to $3,775 per mile, 
and all highway expenditures from less 
than $4 million a year to an estimated 
$57.6 million in 1970. 

Raił freight still carries the bulk com- 
modities, but trucks and aircraft handle 
the rest. One Vermont-based trucking 
firm has grown from 80 employees in 
1950 to 500, and now moves 4 million 
ton miles from storę to door. . . . 

Morę than 94,000 passengers boarded 
planes at Burlington airport in 1969, 
against 4,500 in 1947. Air cargo there 
increased from 94,000 pounds in 1951 
to 584,000 in 1969 — a reflection of the 
enormous expansion in this largest in¬ 
dustrial area. 

Morę than a score of airports have put 
the State well along on its program to 
provide in every county at least one field 
capable of serving light twin-engine air¬ 
craft. 

The air-conditioned bus, now carrying 
45 passengers rather than the 30 of a 
quarter century ago, services double 
the number of scheduled route miles and 
carries 75 per cent morę passengers. The 
number of charter trips has quadrupled. 

Our returning pilgrim may feel there 
is morę forest land than he remembers as 
a boy. Morę than 75 per cent of Ver- 
mont’s land is now forested, an increase 
of half a million acres sińce 1948. Crop- 
land and treeless pasture decreased al- 
most 45 per cent between 1945 and 
1964. From 1948 to 1966 the national 
forest increased from 190.8 thousand 
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acres to 219.9, and State forests and 
parks from 72.2 to 83.3 million acres. 

And when he reminisces with friends 
about their camping-out days, he may 
learn that camping has become a major 
enterprise. 

Twenty-five years ago Vermont had 
a dozen State parks visited by 90,000 
people and an annual budget of $17,000. 
Now there are 45 such recreation areas 
used by one and a half million people 
and calling for an operating budget of a 
million dollars. 

Farmer on the Side 

What has happened to some of our old- 
time Vermonter’s friends and neighbors? 
He visits the son of a one-time neighbor 
whose father and father before him farmed 
180 acres of hillside and sheltered valley 
some eight miles from a village of 1,500 
in a town population of 2,700, a total 
population changed but little in 30 years. 

Fred Wilson (that’s not his real name) 
had married shortly before our visitor left 
Vermont in 1945. At that time he had an 
average, good-sized herd of around 30 
cows. He was a full-time farmer, tending 
his fields and crops, tapping his maples 
in the spring — a typical man of his time 
and place. 

Winter might find him cutting some of 
his pines, drawing the logs to a nearby 
mili, and adding a bedroom wing to the 
house (for the kids) or putting up a new 
milk house with the lumber. The hamlet 
of a dozen or fifteen houses three miles 
from his place provided a generał storę 
and gas station, church, grange hall and 
two-room school house. It was the center 
for some fifty families like his in the com- 
munity. 

Cash was never plentiful in the family, 
and as the youngsters and expenses grew 
in the 1950’s Fred began working for a 
neighbor carpenter and builder who, with 
two men to help him, was being pressed 
by morę work than he could handle. Fred 
kept a smaller dairy herd now, and, with 
pasture to spare, he put a few sheep on the 
place. 

The dairy herd was disposed of when 
bulk tanks supplanted daily collection of 
the traditional ten-gallon milk cans, and 
new regulations called for substantial new 
Capital investment. 

Fred now works a fuli 7 to 4 o’clock 
day as an expert carpenter, and he still 
manages the dawn-to-dusk jobs of 'tend¬ 
ing some heifers, getting in a hay crop, 
making syrup, culling his woodlot to sell 
cordwood to his city-based neighbors, and 
doing the infinite home and land chores 
of the country dweller. Fred’s wife has no 
less fuli a routine, for she too has moved 
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off the farm by day for a full-time job in a 
nearby town storę. Like most of their 
neighbors, the Wilsons became a two-car 
family. His sixteen-hour day makes him 
wonder a little about all the talk of in- 
creasing “leisure time.” 

Taxed off the Land 

As do most Vermonters, Wilson has a 
lot to say about taxes. His family income 
is greater than ever, but he wonders how 
long he can stay on his land “the way 
taxes have been going.” The town listers, 
faced with the problem of changing prop- 
erty values, had called in professionals for 
a complete reappraisal to correct ad- 
mitted inequities that had developed over 
the years. 

The end result was cataclysmic. For 
years, up through the 1950's and until 
1966, the Wilson place was on the rolls at 
$2,700. In 1967, at the 50 per cent of 
value ratę, it rosę to $3,300. But the Pro¬ 


fessional appraisers, noting prices paid 
by out-of-state purchasers, buying for 
summer or perhaps retirement homes, 
and others buying for investment, valued 
the Wilson property at a cool $42,000, 
raising the assessed base to $21,000. 

Wilson’s taxes did not take this seven- 
fold increase, because the generał increase 
in valuations produced a net tax reduction 
to meet the town budget, but his bill did 
go up commensurate with his increased 
share of the tax burden. 

To ease the tax drain on the family 
budget Wilson sold a far corner of his 
land, abutting a town road, to a New 
Yorker who will build a vacation and re¬ 
tirement home there. The cash will pay 
Wilson’s taxes for several years, but this 
family’s experience is duplicated so widely 
that land use and property taxes have be¬ 
come major problems of the State. This 
sudden tax problem has reached crisis 
proportions for the elderly and retired. 
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who, living on smali fixed incomes, have 
neither the land Capital nor the cash to 
meet tax payments. 

But the fact remains that from 1956 to 
1968 the average sale price of land per 
acre throughout the State has increased 
161 per cent for dairy towns, 158 per 
cent for other towns. In the past five years 
it has tripled and quintupled near many 
ski centers. 

Land of Mobile Homes 

Land cost, taxes and a growing shortage 
of labor are three elements that have con- 
tributed in part to the increasing number 
of house trailers which are a new feature 
of the Vermont scene, as our visiting old 
timer observed. Trailers and trailer camps 
were no part of Vermont living when our 
visitor left the State. 

The “mobile home” is at least a tem- 
porary and superficially economical way 
of meeting many problems, particularly 


for the elderly and retired who can not 
afford to maintain the family homestead 
or to expand their houses to take in their 
children’s own growing families. The fre- 
quent solution is to sell the home place, 
put a trailer on a lot nearer the town, 
where part-time employment may be had, 
or retain an acre or two in a corner of the 
old farm and put the trailer there. And an 
acute shortage of low-cost housing adds 
another complication for the newly mar- 
ried as well as their elders. 

Vermont employment in construction 
has morę than doubled sińce 1950 (4,000 
to 9,550), but builders insist they can not 
hire enough good men, and their work 
schedules extend months ahead. 

Farming State No Morę 

The great forces which so reduced the 
number of farms and farm employment 
have been apparent sińce the start of the 
century. The sweep of change is apparent 


when one examines the following table: 


Percentage of land 

Number 
offarms 

Acres 

are a in farms 

(thousand) 

per farm 

1900 81 

33 

143 

1930 67 

24.8 

156 

1950 59 

19 

185 

1964 43 

9 

273 


But agriculture has by no means lost its 
significant role in the state’s economy. 
Agribusiness — the term embracing all 
forms of agricultural enterprises — is a 
multimillion dollar industry. And “busi¬ 
ness” is the action part of the term, for 
recent years have seen a shift from the 
traditional to a strictly modern business 
approach to farming of all kinds. 

Dairying remains the leading enterprise. 
It is found throughout the State, but in the 
favored counties are half the dairy herds 
and 57 per cent of the cow population. In 
only 29 of the state’s 251 towns is there 
“intensive” dairying. 

The farm landscape seems largely un- 
changed, but the farmer wears two new 
hats — as mechanic and business man¬ 
ager. Tractor and baler get the hay in. The 
larger farms keep records as carefully as 
any city businessman to check and plot 
the course, aided by a Computer to handle 
the data. There are fewer cows than be- 
fore, but they produce vastly morę milk 
with better feeding and selective breeding. 

Technology and a closer look at the 
way to make an acre make a profit have 
brought changes to many other aspects 
of the state’s agriculture. The million- 
bushel apple crop is increasing in volume 
and quality, with vastly morę good apples 
marketed in the “off season,” due in part 
to improved methods of storage. 

Beef cattle are seen on many pastures 
abandoned by the dairy cow. They are a 
means of keeping land open from the rapid 
encroachment of brush and weed trees, 
which threaten in no smali degree the 
special quality of the Vermont landscape. 
Sheep are seen here and there on these old 
pastures, though not on the scalę which 
created many a fortunę in the 19th cen¬ 
tury boom of the Merino. 

The fir balsam Christmas tree business 
is fast modernizing, Nursery techniques 
now used encourage morę rapid growth 
and proper shape, and mechanical aids 
speed harvesting and shipment to bring 
them to distant markets in prime condi- 
tion. 

Fewer farms produce mapie syrup, per- 
haps Vermont’s best known delicacy. 
Farm labor is in short supply, and pro- 
duction has steadily declined over the 
years despite time-saving use of plastic 
pipę to bring sap to the sugar house and 
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Airports change too: Springfield’s,Jilmed by Edward Knapp 25 years ago. Springfield Airport now, old building clustcr uppcr left. 
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oil-fired evaporators to eliminate hours of 
preparing cordwood. 

Trucks piled high with logs bound for a 
mili, which may be 100 miles from the 
logging operation, are almost as evident 
on the highways as they were a quarter 
century ago. Morę than four-and-a-quar- 
ter million acres of forest land still provide 
a substantial contribution to the State 
economy. But increasing specialization 
has reduced the number of smali mills 
turning out a wide variety of products 
for wood-using industry. 

New Forest Owners 

Forest conservation and improvement 
have attracted new attention in the past 
two decades. A marked shift in the char- 
acter of land ownership lends special force 
to efforts to improve forest quality. Farm- 
ers own less and less commercial forest 
land — 32 per cent against 48 per cent in 
1948. Today the most important group 
of forest owners is not connected with 
forest or farm. They own morę than 43 
per cent of forest land, compared with 29 
per centin 1948. 

Many of these new private owners are 
city oriented and think of their forest land 
only as scenery. It has become the chal¬ 
lenge of the forester and conservationist 
to show them that they are, in fact, the 
caretakers of a major portion of the total 
forest resources of the nation. 

A significant result of Vermont’s shift 
from rural to urban growth has been rec- 
ognition of the need for morę public lands. 
This was highlighted in 1967 by a $2 mil¬ 
lion bond issue to acquire and develop 
additional resources of this kind. Concur- 
rent with this tangible evidence of purpose 
is the policy to classify for present and fu¬ 
turę use all public lands, including the 


mountain highlands, taking into consid- 
eration “the utilization, conservation and 
preservation of the natural resources in- 
volved.” 

Perhaps Vermont’s greatest visible 
change of the past 25 years has been in 
education, where a truły phenomenal 
“catching up” to economic and social 
forces has taken place. 

Whole new campuses have been created 
at many of the nineteen colleges and uni- 
versities, whose enrollment has grown 
from 7,700 in 1958 to morę than 17,000. 
Since 1961 the State has appropriated 
morę than $11.8 million for its own four 
colleges, exclusive of funds for the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. Private colleges have 
programmed morę than $32 million from 
federal and other funds for new facilities. 

Explosions in Education 

The one-room school house has by no 
means disappeared, but many new elemen- 
tary and secondary schools have been built 
to cope with the exploding increase in the 
number of students. Total school enroll¬ 
ment of 63,000 in 1924 became 94,000 
in 1969, of which 25,000 were in high 
schools. 

At every level there are new evaluations 
of the teaching-learning process and the 
need of better preparation for a fast 
changing environment. A broader rangę 
of subject matter, science laboratories and 
sophisticated teaching apparatus, which 
were nonexistent a generation ago, now 
are “musts.” 

High schools which once served stu¬ 
dents only in their immediate vicinities 
have been expanded and rebuilt to ac- 
commodate regions of several towns 
combined into a union high school dis- 
trict. Sixteen of these Consolidated schools 


have been built in recent years, and addi¬ 
tional communities are struggling with the 
problem of meeting their multi-million- 
dollar price tags. 

The yellow school bus, omnipresent on 
by-way as well as highway, is bringing 
every Vermont child into a school pro¬ 
gram expanded and extended far beyond 
the most forward-looking plans of a quar- 
ter century ago. 

While the school bus is visible evidence 
of one aspect of change, the vacation 
home has become another, bringing with 
it a host of major benefits — and prob- 
lems — whose end is not yet in sight. 

A number of vacation colonies, often 
of academic or professional people, were 
evident in the immediate post war years 
and even earlier. A few towns morę than 
doubled their population as these visitors 
occupied summer homes. Then, as skiing 
developed and morę recreation time be¬ 
came an accepted part of business and 
professional life in the cities, families be- 
gan to buy and build near the ski areas. 
Area operators with land adjacent to their 
trail complexes found a new source of 
revenue in the sale of house lots. New ski 
developments were planned as village units 
with complete facilities for year-around 
occupancy and recreation. . . . 

With faster highways, piane service 
and the rising level of income in the 
1960’s, these vacation homes found a 
ready market. By 1968 Vermont had 
acquired morę than 13,000 homes of non- 
residents, and with them a new and sig¬ 
nificant element in the economic and 
social structure of the State. 

A survey revealed that these homes had 
a listed value of morę than $57 million, 
contributing $2.8 million in town prop- 
erty taxes and pouring an estimated an- 














nual $22 million into the economy — 
even excluding their $10,000 to $50,000 
construction costs. 

Morę such homes are on the way. The 
prediction is that at least 5,000 will be 
added in the next five to ten years, a figurę 
sonie authorities think conservative on 
the basis of the past two years’ growth. 

What Happens Now? 

Vermont’s sudden emergence from a ru- 
ral-agricultural to an urban-industrialized 
State in the past quarter-century has led 
to an increasingly critical examination of 
the consequences — present and futurę. 
What will become of its cherished en- 
vironment as villages grow to towns and 
towns grow to cities, if industry intrudes 
on the villages, if the pattern of forest and 
field is destroyed by brush-filled, neglected 
pastures, if the neon-lighted horror of city 
and suburban sprawi spreads further along 
the highways? 

Concern for Vermont’s special quality 
has been voiced from time to time for 
fifty years and morę. Forty years ago a 
“Committee of 200 Vermonters” brought 
out a book extolling the state’s unique 
position, yet forecasting many of the 
problems that are surfacing today. Forest 
conservation was early recognized and 
was helped to a degree. But for many 
years the emphasis was morę on attracting 
industry and visitors than in protecting 
the environment they would find. 

In the past ten years, however, the 
need for planning and conservation, to 
direct and control the forces of change, 
has won fuli recognition. By the mid-six- 
ties new commissions and agencies at the 
State level and in many counties and towns 
were undertaking a massive survey of 
Vermont’s resources, of what was hap¬ 
pening to them, and what might happen 
in the years ahead. 

Protecting the Green Hills 

Concern for the environment is now 
front-page news, in marked contrast to 
the years when conservation, planning, 
ecology and environmental control were 
abstractions of a smali and largely suspect 
group of city theorists. 

A new sense of urgency for effective 
environmental Controls has emerged with 
the advent of land developers. Their plans 
for the sale of house lots and thousands of 
new vacation homes on large tracts they 
had acquired, have set off wide repercus- 
sions. 

Not least among the factors bringing 
developers to the State was their recogni¬ 
tion that Vermont had become a status 
symbol — a leisure-time home there was 
a mark of the successful man. A typical 
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advertisement from metropolitan news- 
papers reflects the theme: 

You worked very hard to get where 
you are. Make surę your place in 
Yermont reflects it. * * * Acres was 
conceived and planned for people 
at the top. People w ho know w ho 
they are and what they’ve done and 
can prove it. * * * Acres can be ev- 
erything a man sweats to achieve. It 
can be a pin nacie. 

Massive second home projects on a 
scalę unprecedented in the State already 
are under way. One of these is planned 
for 2,000 families — equal to possibly 
10,000 people — placed on 6,000 acres 
of a valley bowl in a previously wholly 
rural area. 

Such developments have helped con- 
vince the independent and conservative 
rural Vermonter that his inalienable right 
“to do what I darń please with my own 
land” might well be qualified. 

“Zoning” is no longer a forbidden 
word and nearly a hundred communities 
now live with sonie degree of zoning. 
Many morę have adopted interim or tem- 
porary regulations to curb change until 
time and study provide acceptable and 
broader guides. Beyond the local scene 
tourteen regional planning commissions 


have been created to blanket the State. A 
Central Planning Office at the Capital is 
supplemented by planning and research 
staffs in all appropriate departments of 
the State government. 

A quarter-century of change unprec¬ 
edented in magnitude and speed has nei- 
ther destroyed the face of Vermont nor 
the environment the Vermonter cherishes 
as his special world. And despite the pres- 
sures, identified and measured as they 
now are, he aims to keep it that way. 



Great new sport, called by sonie another name . 
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. . addresses oj those holding title to 
Yermont pro perty exte?id zvell across the worldT 

WHO OWNS VERMONT? 

The ąuestion is examined by Margaret D. Smith 
Drawmgs by Robert Osborn 


T wo Vermont girls who drove across 
the United States last year — 
their deepest impressions those of bill- 
boards, industrialization, pollution and 
miles of strip housing — wrote back to 
their parents: “Please hunt for sonie Ver- 
mont land we can buy ... a few acres, 
some trees, open space, a view. . . 

But people from almost every other State 
had gotten the same idea before. The race 
for Vermont space was in high gear, and 
anything answering the girls’ description 
was priced well over a thousand dollars an 
acre. Most native Vermonters can no 
longer afford their own State. 

If they can’t, who does own Vermont? 
The addresses of those holding title to 
Vermont property extend well across the 
western world. You name it; Vermont has 
it on town taxpayers’ lists. And fewer than 


five per cent of the new property owners 
are from neighboring New England. 

In thirty representative towns spotted 
across the State, morę than half the acre- 
age is owned by non-residents — and 
these are not in major ski areas nor pre- 
dominantly on lakesides. 

Greensboro is a startling example of 
outsiders inside the State. In this town of 
600 inhabitants there are vacation home 
owners from eighteen States, the District 
of Columbia and five foreign countries. 
The town’s listed value of vacation homes 
is close to two million dollars. 

Who are all these non-resident owners 
of Yermont land? 


Typical is Bernard Haley, home address 
Paris, who says: “We liked the look and 
feel of Vermont. The mental environment 
seemed wholesome. The State was relative- 
ly unspoiled in a commercial or industrial 
sense. We feel this could be a wonderful 
land in which to enjoy retirement.” 

Or Elizabeth Bintz of Salt Lakę City, 
who says: “I had friends whom I visited 
here and they had a house to sell. They 
urged me to buy it and I did. Even if I 
can’t live here, I dream about my little 
home and hill. I would live in Vermont if 
there were a way to make money.” 

A woman in Spain owns 160 acres. A 
man in London holds title to morę than a 
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hundred acres, as does one in Los Ange¬ 
les. A man in Lebanon owns nearly 300 
acres. Canadians bought 85 per cent of all 
real estate sold in Franklin County during 
1968. 

A real estate firm is advertising a hun¬ 
dred acres on Lakę Champlain, available 
for half a million dollars. 

Come one, come all; zoning is open! 
they exult in metropolitan papers. A New 
York investment firm, for example, has 
bought 30,000 acres. 

Why would investment bankers buy 
Vermont land? According to Sylvia Por¬ 
ter^ syndicated financial column, Ver- 
mont real estate is the best investment 
going. One widowed non-resident says: 
“My husband died, but I hołd onto the 
land because I believe it is better than 
money in the bank.” 

A 1968 survey shows nearly 23,000 
vacation homes in Vermont owned by 
non-residents — and only land with build- 
ings was counted. Many thousands of ad- 
ditional acres are owned by lumber com- 
panies, real estate developers and individ- 
uals holding land which they have not 
built on yet. 

The homes owned by non-residents 
rangę all the way from the $100,000 re- 
treat up a dirt road, to what one town 
clerk calls the “tar paper hunting shack,” 


and what another describes diplomatically 
as “not the best cared for.” 

Two years ago the United States De¬ 
partment of Commerce reported nearly 
two million families owning second 
homes, and, according to The National 
Observer, two-home families are multi- 
plying as two-car families did a decade 
ago. Vermont, surrounded by a megalop- 
olis of morę than sixty-five million ur- 
banites within a day’s travel, offers open 
land, elear air and scenie beauty. A Wall 
Street banker is reported to have stated 
that Vermont is the only place within a 
day’s journey that is fit to live in. 

The seekers after second homes often 
buy from appealing ads that stress Ver- 
mont’s reereation and wholesome atmo- 
sphere. But many promoters owning Ver- 
mont acreage spell out little concerning 
such unglorious things as sewage disposal 
and water supply. One Chicago owner of 
Vermont land admits she “felt the urge to 
buy, after a sumrner visit to Vermont, ana 
then purchased by mail.” Others are 
matched to their desires for vacation 
homes by an impersonal Computer system 
of a Woodstock firm. 

So in they come — until the Southern 
third of the State is in danger of succumb- 


ing to the same urban problems the non- 
residents thought they were leaving be- 
hind. Their very numbers make the state’s 
space race an uphill battle against pollu- 
tion, overcrowding, destruction of ecolog- 
ical patterns and traffic that overloads the 
highways. 

Of course, some Vermonters own va- 
cation homes, too. Of the 23,000 non- 
resident homes, about 9,000 are held by 
Vermonters who are residents of other 
towns. 

Two kinds of Vermonters seem to have 
invested in morę than their homesteads. 
The canny and well-to-do native Vermont- 
ers — there are some — realized early the 
value of mountain and lakę properties. 
But new Vermonters bought in, too. Ar- 
riving here to work in industry, education, 
medicine or crafts, many quickly invested 
in land near ski areas and on the state’s 
morę than 120 lakes and ponds. Some may 
be morę or less temporary Vermonters, 
depending upon where their work takes 
them, but they do now qualify, sińce they 
pay their poll taxes. 

Some, says William Schmidt of the 
Windham Regional Commission, started 
by being commuters from cities. Happier 
in their weekend retreats, they managed 
to become reverse commuters, taking up 
residence in Vermont and traveling to 
their city positions. 



the only place within 
a day s journey that 
is fit to live in . . . 
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Much of Vermont’s open land is owned 
in large chunks, and this tends to go 
toward development and thousands of 
new vacation home owners. Such as the 
23,375 acres in Southern Vermont held 
by the International Paper Company, the 
largest owner of land in the nation after 
the Federal government, which has staked 
out 1,575 acres to a subsidiary Corporation 
for housing. 

Not all developers come from outside 
to cash in on the land boom in Vermont. 
Some are homegrown. In both groups 
there are good and bad results. Some out¬ 
side developers have disregarded both 
aesthetics and health measures. It often 
has been: “get the money and get out.” 
Smaller developments, with eąually bad 
results, have been promoted by local con- 
tractors who may sell fifteen to twenty lots 
on a former cow pasture. Mobile homes, 
eight to the acre, and smali box houses 
in rows, mar too many shorefronts. 

The affluent manage to buy enough 
acreage in Yermont to insulate them- 


local zoning commissions when they come 
to build their country homes. 

Other developers, however, have worked 
with both heart and conscience, and some 
have sold attractive and well-planned 
neighborhoods. Even so, urbanites Corn¬ 
ing to the country bring problems. 

New owners of old farm homes have 
improved them extensively, but their land 
often is neglected and growing up to brush 
and trees. Others plant rows of pine and 
spruce. Soon the finest views are gone. 

Out of Vermont’s six million acres 
(about thirteen acres per Vermonter), take 
ten per cent that is national and State park 
land and forest, five per cent which is 
covered by lakes and ponds, and then the 
vast acreage that is owned by the 23,000 
non-residents. What is there left for the 
native Vermonters.? 

In many towns not much is left. Four 
years ago in Guildhall non-residents owned 
140,000 acres; residents 3,000. Four paper 
companies hołd the forestland and non- 
residents from the New England States, 
Ohio, Illinois, New York, New Jersey and 
Michigan own much of the rest. 


extreme example) has accompanied a 
corresponding decrease in farming. Dairy 
farming, the principal enterprise in rural 
Vermont, dropped from morę than 10,000 
in 1953 to fewer than 5,000 in 1968. 

A glance at ownership of vacation 
homes shows what happened to the farms: 
house and 344 acres owned by a New York 
City resident; house and 320 acres by a 
Virgin Islands resident; 135 acres by a 
Californian. A man from Venezuela 
brought his son to a school in Craftsbury. 
He saw a farm for sale and bought it on 
the spot. 

But most of the farms remaining in 
Vermont hands are large, prosperous 
dairies, many in the beautiful Champlain 
Valley. It is the smali, family farm which 
has been disappearing. But now the smali 
farmer is begged (and financial induce- 
ments are suggested) to stay on the farm, 
in order to maintain the attractiveness of 
open fields that balance the woodlands, 
and to keep the old farm villages alive. 

Though non-residents own a dispro- 
portionate share of the state’s acres, ac- 
cording to a University of Yermont sur- 





“. . . sell fifteen to twenty lots 
on a former cow pasture. Mobile homes 

eight to the acre , and smali box houses . . .” 


selves. They succeed in attaining here 
what part-time Woodstock resident Lau- 
rance Rockefeller describes: “In the world 
as it is today, we need places of quiet 
beauty where people can get away, un- 
wind, restore their spirits and energies.” 
High government officials, authors, sci- 
entists, artists, musicians, actors, crafts- 
men, leaders in education, and the jet-set 
ski aficionados, all own their Vermont 
hideaways. 

But there are many average buyers of 
Vermont vacation lands, too, who have 
been sold smali lots surrounded by other 
smali lots. They will face stern-faced san- 
itation officers, road departments and 


Another example is Granville, where 
half the town is Green Mountain National 
or State Forest land. Last year there were 
seventy vacation home owners in town. 
Residents owned approximately 3,000 
acres of the town’s 28,000. 

In many other towns can be echoed 
what was said of Manchester in a recent 
survey: “The non-residents own some 
of the largest and best properties.” 

All this does not prove that Yermonters 
have lost their State. True, the steady in- 
crease in vacation homes (thirty-four per 
cent in one year in Cambridge, to use an 


vey 44 per cent of them would like to buy 
morę land. Many of them also would like 
to see industry excluded. They like the 
rural Yermont. 

But to quote William Schmidt again: 
for all the beauties of the State “you can’t 
eat leaves or drink sun.” For Vermonters 
there has to be a money base for living, 
so industry owns its vital part of Vermont. 
As put by Mrs. Stella Hackel, director of 
Employment Security: “Without industry, 
without business, the native Vermonter is 
doomed to be the servant and handyman 
of the morę affluent non-resident.” Light 
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industry is likely to increase in the State, 
according to Governor Deane C. Davis. 

What do non-residents think of the 
State? They complain about taxes versus 
services, but they dorft realize Vermont’s 
taxes are among the highest in the nation 
as a result of having to maintain an entire 
State with a population of less than a 
smali city. One newcomer rebuked the 
State itself for “the highway departmenfs 
unsightly roadside sheds.” Farm machin- 
ery left all winter to rust in the fields, un- 
painted buildings and rusty metal roofs 
irk many as typical of the attitude toward 
appearances. 

It was all put to poetry in: 

LANDSCAPE WITH F/GURES 
by Phyllis McGinley 

(© 1958 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc.) 

Yermont has mountains; 

Vermont has pines, 

Has highways Innocent of billboard 
signs; 

Has white front porches, neighborly 
and wandering , 

Where ladies hang the laundry 
When they feel like laundering. 

People in Yermont 

Keep their tongues well-throttled, 

Have carbonated summertimes that 
should be bottled, 

Have cows like goddesses and cats 
like pandas , 

But they will hang their washing 
On their front verandas. 

Non-residents, who are often morę con- 
cerned than many Vermonters with pre- 
serving the state’s beauty, criticize some 
things they see but also have praise: 

A non-resident land owner from Hol- 
land wrote: “Vermonters radiate a bit of 
the old world and a calmness not easily 
found in the hectic world of today.” And 
from a scientist who travels over much of 
the world: “I find Yermonters refreshingly 


individualistic; they have competitive 
characteristics but maintain a fair set of 
ground rules. Vermont’s brand is unique. 
1 like it.” 

From the other side of the fence there 
is mutual favor. A Calais town official 
writes: “Summer people bought buildings 
ready to fali down and restored them. 
They buy in local Stores.” From Greens- 
boro: “They support the library, church 
and nursing home.” From Franklin: “They 


promoted a swimming program.” From 
Chittenden: “One non-resident gave land, 
money and know-how to build a school.” 
From Brandon: “Non-residents show 
morę interest in town affairs than local 
people.” 

And in sixteen Vermont towns thirty 
per cent of all property taxes are paid from 
outside the State. Maidstone is at the top 
with eighty-two per cent. A finał accolade 
comes from Westmore, where an official 
said: “If it weren’t for the non-residents, 
there wouldn’t be any morę Westmore.” 

Preservation of the beauty of Vermont’s 
acres hangs in a precarious balance of 
ownership, as illustrated by this question 
and reply: When Central Planning Office 
Director Theodore Riehle was asked how 
he felt on hearing of the acquisition of 
thousands of acres by a national Corpora¬ 
tion, he said, “I shuddered.” 

But William Schmidt, already a long 
time on the firing linę for conservation in 
hard-hit Windham County, still can say: 
“I am cautiously optimistic about the fu¬ 
turę of Yermont.” c^> 



. . we needplaces 

of ąuiet beauty . . .” 



“. . . would like to see 

industry excluded. 
They like the 
rural Yermont T 
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LIYING HERITAGE 



CHARLES T. MORRISSEY 

DIRECTOR, VERMONT HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

Our Bicentennial 


J ust 200 years ago, in the fali of 1770, the Green Mountain 
Boys were organizing in Bennington to repulse the Yorkers. 
“Had it not been for them,” says historian Charles Jellison in 
his recent biography of Ethan Allen, “the area that is now Ver- 
mont would today almost certainly be a part of New York 
State.” 

The 1770’s were an argumentative decade: in 1777 Vermont 
declared itself an independent republic and concurrently the 13 
British colonies in America were fighting to achieve the inde- 
pendence they had declared from Great Britain in 1776. In this 
decade of the 1970’s we shall be observing the 200th anniver- 
sary of the events that were crucial in bringing our State and 
nation into existence. 

For this purpose the Vermont Legislature has created the 
Vermont Bicentennial Commission, an 11-member group to 
plan Vermont’s 200th birthday. It is working closely with the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Commission — a group of 
top government officials and private citizens appointed by 
President Nixon to plan the national commemoration of our 
War for Independence. In addition it is working with Bicenten¬ 
nial groups in neighboring States, such as one centered at Fort 
Ticonderoga across Lakę Champlain, which is planning observ- 
ances- of major military and naval engagements in the Cham¬ 
plain Valley. 

Ali these historical events are clearly intertwined: the cannons 
that Ethan Allen captured in his famous raid on Fort Ticonder¬ 
oga in 1775, for example, were hauled to Boston and positioned 
on Dorchester Heights. And in the 1970’s the thousands of tour- 
ists who will visit Lexington and Concord in Massachusetts, and 
the battlefield at Saratoga in New York, most likely will include 
a jaunt to Vermont as part of their vacation plans. 

Undoubtedly the span of bicentennial activities will rangę 
from serious programs for improving our physical environment 
to the expected reenactments at the Revolutionary battlefields 
of Bennington and Hubbardton. For many Vermonters there is 
a real hope that we can do well for our entire past from the 
1770’s to the 1970’s by initiating historical programs that have 
been deferred too long. 

For example, at Mount Independence in Orwell, Vermont, 
across Lakę Champlain from Fort Ticonderoga, lies an impor- 
tant Revolutionary encampment that has probably suffered less 
from misuse in the past two centuries than any equivalent Revo- 


lutionary War site in North America. Mount Independence 
should be properly safeguarded and could be developed as one 
of Vermont’s most interesting historie sites. 

The creation of historical farms in Vermont, to depict in 
authentic detail how rural Vermonters actually have lived sińce 
the original settlements were cleared from the forest, would be 
a major attraction. 

Documents pertaining to all aspects of Vermont’s history 
should be gathered in a systematic search across the nation. 
Many Vermonters who migrated from these Green Mountains 
in the 19th century received letters from the folks at home de- 
scribing the Vermont they left behind, and a skillful archivist 
with a portable microfilm camera could locate these letters and 
other written records wherever Vermonters have settled. 

Similarly we need bibliographies and other guides to direct 
history buffs to the documentary riches that deserve attention. 
From these efforts should come a variety of published materials 
— from pamphlets to book-length studies about all phases of 
our past. It is odd that so many important figures in our history, 
from Seth Warner and Remember Baker of the Green Mountain 
Boys to Warren Austin and Ralph Flanders in our time, should 
lack suitable biographies. 

Orał history interviews to tape-record the memoirs of Ver- 
monters from all walks of life is an important project that be- 
comes morę urgent every day it is deferred. For classroom use it 
is essential that films, slides, and other teaching tools be devel- 
oped so Vermont school-children can obtain a wider understand- 
ing of their heritage. 

These are not frills to be dismissed as the playthings of a few 
Vermont citizens. Tourism is a big business in Vermont, and 
tourists cite History as the second most popular feature about 
our State that brings them here. As expected Scenery is their 
most freąuent explanation. In some of these surveys with tour¬ 
ists the number who mention History has equalled the total 
number who cited Hunting, Fishing, and Skiing-Winter Vaca- 
tion. Obviously History is not about to decline in interest in this 
decade of bicentennial observances. Yet History to datę has not 
obtained the support that is necessary for implementing many of 
the historical programs that clearly seem warranted. 

Some feel that the Vermont Bicentennial should feature a 
concerted effort called “Project 77” to dramatize the timeliness, 
on the 200th anniversary of our founding as an independent 
republic, of achieving these long-deferred programs. They re- 
mind us that the National Park Service, founded in 1916, suc- 
cessfully publicized its “Project 66” to establish new parks and 
enlarge its existing holdings at the time of its 50th anniversary 
in 1966. 

Perhaps the best words to explain the value of preserving and 
disseminating Vermont’s history were spoken in the Statehouse 
in Montpelier when the bicentennial of Ethan Allen’s birth was 
commemorated in 1937. These words were spoken by the late 
John Spargo of Bennington and they deserve repeating. “It is as 
one keenly alive to the challenges of our own day,” said Spargo, 
“eager to make useful and effective contribution to the solution 
of its problems, and no less eager to envision and move toward 
a futurę of greater prosperity and nobility, that I am concerned 
with the historie past. It is from a profound knowledge and 
understanding of that past that we must draw the wisdom and 
faith to guide us in today’s efforts and in our strivings to a better 
futurę. The morę we know of the Vermont that was, the wiser 
will be our effort to deal with the Vermont of the living present, 
and the wiser and braver our striving toward a futurę Vermont 
great and beautiful and glorious because we dared draw from 
the reservoir of the past all it had to supply in wisdom and 
inspiration.” 
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Model Builder Cedric Reynolds 
checks details ofhis model 
oj the real bridge shown 
on the following pages. 


Covered Bridges in Miniaturę 

is the exacting hobby 
oj South Burlington 
bridge enthusiast and 
crajtsman, Cedric Reynolds 
by John F. Smith 
Photographs by the Author 


H ow does one get started building 
morę than fifty intricately-detailed 
models of Vermont covered bridges? 

Cedric Reynolds had long been inter- 
ested in bridges and was understandably 
proud of his collection of photographs of 
all the covered bridges in Vermont. But 
then he went to a meeting of the Covered 
Bridge Society and discovered that others 
had collections of all the bridges in New 
England and one even had all of them in 
the entire eastern United States. 

What with the problems of time, dis- 
tance, unfavorable weather and the other 
hazards which plague photographers, he 
decided to use his existing collection as 
the basis for a new project. Besides, every- 
one knows Vermont bridges have morę 
character than other bridges and quality 
is much morę important than quantity. 
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Using his photographs supplemented by 
careful measurements and detailed notes 
on design and construction, he undertook 
to construct a precise scalę model of a 
real bridge. After some experimentation 
with materials and techniques, he found 
that pine and basswood worked well, and 
that the average bridge could be assembled 
in about a month of spare time work. 

Once he began to warm to his task, Mr. 
Reynolds found his workshop rapidly fil- 
ling with bridge models of various types. 
He even found it possible to prefabri- 
cate certain types of trusses and other 
parts which were common to morę than 
one type of bridge. He also discovered 
that his passion for accuracy and detail 
were exhausting. His usual one month 
stretched to morę than six spent on the 
construction of a model of the St. J. & 
L. C. railroad covered bridge near Wol- 
cott. He wryły admits he was a little sick 
of it before he finished. 

He usually works with a scalę of 3/8ths 
or 3/16ths of an inch to the foot. The 
3/16ths scalę eases the storage problems 
because the models are smaller. But it 
makes for even morę painstaking crafts- 
manship because all of the parts are smal¬ 
ler. For instance, a part which is one foot 
wide in the original bridge is reduced to 
3/16 inch wide in the model. Multiply 
this by the five hundred or morę parts in 
each model and you will have some idea 
of the work involved. 

Reynolds will concede that he has one 
unsolved problem in his search for ac¬ 
curacy and authenticity. Try as he will, he 
has been unable to find a way to duplicate 
the weathered wood of the original. It 
has been suggested that he leave them 
outdoors for fifty years or so to let the 
Vermont weather do it for him. But even 
Mr. Reynolds has a limit to how far he 
feels he can go. 



Mr. Reynolds* work starts with detailed 
measurements and photography of 
Burr arch bridge at Prindle Corners, 
Charlotte. Later he shows his 
model, right, to Sandy Smith of Shelburne. 
At left is a Town lattice truss model. 
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A utumn Rings 
\je\ Vaflrant C(janges 

For within the season’s progress 
of colors, from green to 
brilliance, to the somber tones 
of nearing winter, there are 
cbanges, too, within each day, 
from the dark outlines of Dover 
woods, by Bullaty-Lomeo, to 
the bright Corinth roadside 
by Gene Ahrens. 
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Even at the height of color 
quiet mornings mute 
autumn’s gaiety—a misty 
dawn at East Randolph, 
by John Vondell, a man with 
his dogs at So. Woodstock, 
by Edward Lincoln, the 
still of Colton Pond in 
Sherburne, by H. S. Johnson. 
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At midday autumn’s grandeur 
beckons irresistibly—to the rolling 
countryside near Waterville, by 
John Vondell; to the little pond at 
Brookficld, by Paiiline Craig; to 
the soft hills of North Tunbridge, 
above, by Hans Wcndler; and to a 
farm produce stand at West 
Woodstock, filmed by Howard 
Rutkowski. 
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The golden ambiance of fali 
comes forward in the warm after- 
noon in this White River Valley 
panorama at Hartford, pictured by 
Peter Arnold. Later the light strikes 
across the fields of a Pawlet farm, 
filmed by H. Stanley Johnson. 
Then the color warms briefly on 
a hillside pasture in Washington 
photographed by John Belding. 
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After autumn, before 
winter’s snows conceal the 
land, sometimes Indian 
Summer comes. Morę 
often this is a time of rest 
when each detail of hillside, 



woods and village stands in 
etched and elear detail. The 
autumn rain, fleeting clouds 
on mountainsides, the colors 
against Granville Village are 
recorded by Peter Miller, ocn 
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'Chrcc 3tonc Churches, bnilt 130 years ago 

in adjacent Vermont towns, now yield clues on the 
origin oj bnilding methods both unique and beautiful. 
Written andphotographed by Stephen Whitney 



Dark base coursc stcrnes follow ground contours oj the smali South Reading church. 


E ver sińce the age honoring its name, 
stone has rewarded mankind with 
the most enduring testimony of his 
achievements. Yet the permanence of 
stone relics can add baffling dimensions 
to history. Ali too often they stand alone 
without the support of the written word. 

A latter-day case in point is the concen- 
tration of stone buildings found in the 
tiered towns of Windsor County: Chester, 
Cavendish and Reading. It is neither their 
location nor numbers that distinguish 
these stone buildings from others in Ver- 
mont. It is their unusual stonework. Es- 
sentially, their walls are sheathed with 
slabs rather than laid up and finished in 
one of the morę common forms of stone- 
masonry: rubble, ashlar or błock. 

Despite their numbers — well over fifty 
— no contemporary account has been 
found in the old records and annals of the 
region to suggest how or why this singular 
form of stonemasonry became popular. 

Popular it was. There are dwellings, a 
bank, a barn, three churches, a factory, 
five schoolhouses, a storę, outbuildings 
and a receiving tomb. A few of the build¬ 
ings are scattered in the neighboring towns 
of Baltimore, Plymouth, Springfield and 
Weathersfield. One is far afield: east of 
the Connecticut River in the New Hamp- 
shire town of Cornish. 

Builcling History Scanty 

While little may be known of the how 
or why of the buildings, the when of many 
has been preserved; in sonie instances by 
a datę cut indelibly in stone, while in 
others it is by paint or pen. The first were 
built in the early 1830’s and the last after 
the turn of the Twentieth century. 

Naturally, local historians have madę 
numerous efforts in recent years to docu- 
ment the origins of the buildings. For the 
most part, they are compilations of hand- 
me-down history and facts borrowed 
loosely. Inspired by local pride, they credit 
local artisans all too eagerly for the intro- 
duction of this distinct stone work to 
Windsor County. In doing so, each ac¬ 
count is a contradiction of the others. Yet, 
without these traditional histories, today's 
historian would be sore-pressed to hnd a 
starting point in his search for the stone 
buildings' origins. 


The paradox of the buildings comes to 
sharp focus on the three churches: Caven- 
dish, South Reading and North Chester. 
Each has its own subtle variations of 
masonry. Although the first two were 
built in 1844 and the third in 1845, there 
is nothing in the records to suggest that 


there is morę than coincidence in the 
chronological sequence. On the other 
hand, it should be borne in mind that the 
records are meager. 

In addition to being the last built, the 
North Chester church has other distinc- 
tions. Clustered about it are nine other 
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all as the crow flies, and somewhat longer 
by road) lies the village of Cavendish. 
Five stone buildings are scattered around 
the village in a random pattern so an ob- 
server is never aware of morę than one at 
a time. Local historians make no assertion 
that any of the village's buildings was in 
the vanguard of Windsor County's stone 
construction, and with apparent good 
reason. The oldest stone building in the 
village, now occupied by the Black River 
Health Center, was built as a storę in 
1839 for George F. Davis. 


town meeting. A deed for land, dated 
January 10, 1835, was given by Elisha 
Bigelow to the Committee to “Obtain a 
School for the South Reading District.” 
A later report of July 3, 1835, notes that 
there was a total of seventy-seven scholars 
in the South Reading District. The rec- 
ords fail to shed any light on the details 
concerning the construction of this hand- 
some stone schoolhouse. 

Midway between South Reading and 
North Chester (about fourteen miles over- 


Handsonie Uniuersalist church in Cauendish, built in 1844, rctains small-pane Windows. 


stone buildings which, taken altogether 
as a village, have been the object of much 
historical research. There is generał agree- 
ment that the basie credit for this group 
of buildings belongs to the Clark brothers. 
One popular version of North Chester 
history relates that the brothers, Mason 
and Patty, learned their skills in Canada 
from Scottish masons and, returning to 
their native State, introduced the technique 
here when they built a stone house for Dr. 
Ptolemy Edson in 1834. 

A thread of substance is woven into the 
fabric of the story. Similar stone build¬ 
ings are found in the Aberdeen section of 
Scotland. 

But there is a contradiction to the 
Vermont story. In the village of South 
Reading, on the opposite end of the three- 
town axis, there are three stone buildings, 
one a schoolhouse. Still in use today, it 
bears the datę of 1834. Its age is substan- 
tiated by Reading town records. In the 
Warning of town meeting, dated February 
17, 1834, there is the following article: 
“óthly — to see if the town will consent 
to have the Vernon and Harmony School 
districts unitę in one district, and organize 
under the nanie of the South Reading 
School District.” The article appears to 
have received favorable attention at the 


Forgotten Stone Factory 

But this was not the first stone build¬ 
ing in Duttonsville, as the village was then 
known. In 1832, work was started on the 
Stone Factory of the Black River Canal 
and Manufacturing Company. Before it 
was destroyed by fire on November 11, 
1873, it threw a long, black shadow over 
the historical claims madę on behalf of 
North Chester and South Reading. 

Indeed, there is ample reason to spec- 
ulate that the other stone buildings of 
Windsor County are direct descendants of 
Duttonsville’s Stone Factory. In 1832, 
transportation was in a primitive stage in 
Vermont. The only practical way to build 
with stone in those days was to utilize ma¬ 
teriał at hand. Great quantities of stone 
would be required for a building that 
would measure 100 feet by 50 feet and 
stand five stories tali. There are many 
ledges and outeroppings of gneiss and 
mica schist in the area, and while these 
are not suitable for cutting into błock, 
they are a ready source of stone slabs. 

There were many farmers in Cavendish 
and surrounding towns who were happy 
to augment their livelihood by hiring out 
their oxen to haul stone from the hillsides 
above Duttonsville to the site of the new 
factory building of the Black River Canal 
and Manufacturing Company. 


At Cauetidish courses are conspicuous, stones often tnatch left and right. 










































Ninę othcr stone buildings in the same style are clustered near the North Chester Church . 


Masons were also in demand, and it is 
safe to say that the venture drew heavily 
on the manpower resources of this section 
of Windsor County. It is also conceivable 
that North Chestefs legend of the Clark 
brothers and Scottish stonemasons is 
derived from reversed circumstances. 
There was considerable unrest in border- 
ing Canada during this era. Opportunities 
such as the building of the Stone Factory 
could well have lured Scottish masons 
from Canada to Vermont. 

The Scottish link is provided by the 
similarity of the Windsor County build- 
ings and those of Scotland’s Aberdeen 
region. One authority identifies it as 
sneckeci ashlar: large, fiat Stones set on 
edge to face a rubble wali and the whole 
snecked , or tied, by courses of slabs that 
are set fiat and extend through the fuli 
depth of the wali. 

Work on the factory taught Vermonters 
new skills and sharpened old ones, which 
the men took back to their own villages 
when the job was completed. The many 
stone buildings in the various towns about 
Cavendish are mute evidence that the 
skills were neither forgotten nor wasted. 

Age of Snecked Ashlar 

While a number of these buildings datę 
from the 1830’s and others from the 
1850’s and after, the greatest number were 
built in the 1840’s, and that decade must 
be considered the golden age of snecked 
ashlar. It is possible to single out three or 
four of the buildings for their exceptional 
style and execution. The three churches as 
a group, however, best delineate the hand 
of the stonemasons who should be honored 
for their work. 

The South Reading Meetinghouse As- 
sociation was formed on April 6 , 1844, 
for the express purpose of erecting and 
maintaining a meetinghouse that would 
be shared by all denominations in the vil- 


lage. Plans were prepared by a resident, 
Washington Keyes, and the report of the 
building committee was accepted Decem- 
ber 21, 1844. The church, measuring 54 
feet by 44 feet, was built of stone quarried 
locally. Although no records exist to sup- 
port or contradict the tradition that the 
stonemasons were John Adams and Clark 
Wardner, a degree of confirmation of the 
tradition is obtained in the National Cen- 
sus of 1850. John Adams, 48, is listed as 
a resident of Reading, occupation: stone- 


mason. Clark Wardner, 26, is listed as a 
member of his father’s household without 
specified occupation. 

Generally speaking, the stone used in 
the South Reading church is light 
of color, described by one writer as putty. 
For the most part, very large slabs are the 
rule, and despite some unusual shapes, 
they are set in such a manner that the gen¬ 
erał pattern of coursing is undisturbed. 

The Cavendish church is distinguished 
by its gentle gray stone which is finer tex- 
tured than that quarried in South Reading. 
It is obvious that its masons paid closer 
attention to regularity of shape. Adjoining 
members match their neighbors and all 
the stone is set in courses that are rarely 
interrupted. The church records are pre- 
served intact, and several reports of the 
building committee are noted therein. 
The reports must have been presented 
verbally and no attempt madę to incorpo- 
rate their contents into the written record. 
Hand-me-down traditions credit several 
men with a hand in building the church: 
David Ordway, his brother, Zephaniah, 
and Joshua Parker III. Each of these men 
owned stone houses in Cavendish which, 
the same traditions hołd, they built for 
themselves. Whether or not the traditions 
are true, the Census of 1850 lists the three 
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Rough squared Stones in North Chester Church lap alternately (see detail) at corners. 
















men as farmers. It does list John Spauld- 
ing, 66, as a stonemason and William A. 
Spafford, 36, as burning linie, an ingredi- 
ent essential to mortar. 

Gilbert A. Davis, in his History of 
Reading (1874), credits all three churches 
to John Adams. In view of the conspicu- 
ous differences in the stonemasonry of the 
three churches, his credit is subject to 
question. 

The appearance of the North Chester 
church contrasts notably with that of its 
sisters. To some extent, the generał color 
and coarser texture of its stone is similar 
to that of the South Reading church. But 
neither the attention nor care that went 
into setting the stone of the other two 
churches is evidenced here. The juxtaposi- 
tion of Stones of irregular shape required 
considerable cnunking to fili gaps and 
holes. Also absent is any pattern in the 
binding courses. Snecking Stones are 
dispersed irregularly throughout the walls. 
The use of random pieces of dark stone 
mottles the lower portion of the front 
wali that faces the highway. 


A German Origin Suggested 


The legend of the Clark brothers is 
corroborated only partially by the Census 
of 1850. Two Clarks lived in Chester at 
the time: Alison, 45, and Wiley, 42. Both 
are listed as masons. A review of the lists 
for neighboring towns fails to uncover 
evidence to support the legend of Mason 
and Patty. 

Arvin Earl, whose name is linked with 
the Clark brothers in a portion of their 
North Chester undertakings as well as to 
other stone buildings about Chester, is 
shown in the Chester Census as a stone¬ 
mason and his age is given as 56. He is 
listed also in Hamilton Child’s Gazetteer 
and Directory of Windsor County (1883- 
84). It is noted in the Directory that he 
was formerly a stonemason and, at 89, 




Ranibling stoue pipę helped warm South Reading’s chaste interior; stone pattern shown helów. 


was the oldest 1 iving person who had 
been born in Chester. 

An account of the three churches would 
not be complete without returning to 
Adams and Wardner. The Wardner fami- 
ly settled in Reading in 1797 when Fred- 
erick Wardner moved his family from 
Alstead, New Hampshire, to a 100-acre 
lot he had purchased on a hill in the north- 
east corner of Reading, long sińce known 
as Wardner Hill. One of Frederick’s 
grandchildren was Clark Wardner, son 
of Calvin. Another grandchild was Pauli¬ 
na Leavens, daughter of Polly Wardner 
and Charles Leavens. Paulina Leavens’ 
marriage to John Adams madę Adams 
and Wardner cousins-in-law. 


Frederick Wardner’s father, Philip, 
came to America from Germany in 1752. 
His last years were spent in Reading with 
his son and there he died in May, 1819, 
a month shy of his 93rd birthday. Philip 
was a stonemason and left a prominent 
mark on the New England scene, King’s 
Chapel in Boston. Under his supervision, 
the present stone chapel was built, com- 
pleted in 1754. 

Is it possible, therefore, that the skills 
which this man brought from Germany 
were handed down through three genera- 
tions to his great-grandson and great- 
grandson-in-law and some of the influ- 
ences on Windsor County's stone build¬ 
ings derived from Germany? ę/y 
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DUCK BLINDS by definition are intended 

to hide thc hunters, who sometimes go to fantastic 
lengths also to provide the coiwenicnces and 
comforts oj home. by JeromeB. Robinson 
Photographs by Hanson Carroll 



T raditionally, duck hunting is a sport 
that has less to do with the actual 
shooting of ducks than it has with prepar- 
ing for their proper pursuit. The duck 
hunter does his shooting during a short 
two months each fali. It is his activities 
during the rest of the year that mark him 
as a confirmed member of the duck-hunt- 
ing fraternity. 

The fellow who occasionally walks up 
to the edge of a duck pond and clobbers 
one of the departing quackers and then 
waits for the wind to blow his dead gamę 
to shore, may eat duck, but he is not a 
real duck hunter. His method is far too 
simple. 

Engineering the demise and retrieval 
of a duck is a project which the true duck 
hunter goes to great pains and greater ex- 
pense to accomplish. Wives rarely under- 
stand this. 

“Isn’t it wonderful to be eating free 
food?” one duck hunters bride said as 
she served her first duck dinner. 

She had not yet learned to account for 
the hundred and fifty dollar gun, the three 
hundred dollar boat and two hundred dol¬ 
lar motor, the fifty dollar waders, seventy- 
five dollar down jacket, twenty-five dollar 
waterproof parka, ten dollar duck cali, 
hundred dollar set of decoys, the hundred 
and fifty dollar Labrador retriever whose 
feed bill amounted to another hundred 
and fifty dollars a year — or the number 
of magnum shotgun shells worth nearly 
20 cents apiece — which had madę this 
free duck dinner possible. 

Nor was she speaking with proper re- 
spect for the amount of time her duck 
hunter had invested in this free dinner. 
There was the day in July when he left 
thc lawn half mowed and went abroad in 
the marshes to stake out the spot where he 
would build his duck blind; the days in 

Exposed positions often w ark bcst, but 
iriduce a quick freezc for the hunter. The 
silhouetted małe mallard above by Joel Barber 
is from Shelburne Museum decoy collcction. 


September when he disappeared with the 
family car laden with two-by-fours, ply- 
wood sheathing, nails and wire and re- 
turned to the marsh to build the little 
home away from home that he would oc- 
cupy every weekend and on mornings be- 
fore going to the office, once the duck 
season arrived. 

A duck blind is an inspired creation re- 
sulting from the same intense mental cal- 
culation and dreams of happy adventure 
that a young boy puts into the building of 
his first tree house. A duck hunter plans 
improvements for his blind much as a 
housewife harbors plans for making her 
house morę livable and unusual. He mea- 
sures his enjoyment of the sport in terms 
of the preparations he has madę, morę 
than in numbers of ducks he brings to the 
table. 


This matter of duck blinds proves the 
point. The best way to shoot a lot of ducks 
is to sit concealed with no blind but nat- 
ural cover at the edge of a spot where 
ducks habitually congregate. With a few 
duck decoys and a dog to retrieve the 
fallen gamę, a hunter in such a spot will 
succeed. 

But anticipation and stimulating mem- 
ories are born from having overcome ob- 
stacles, from having worked hard for 
smali reward, but also from having suc- 
ceeded by executing calculated prepara¬ 
tions with finesse. 

So, instead of sitting in the mud next 
to a spot where ducks want to gather, the 
true duck hunter builds a fabulous vaca- 
tion home which he calls his blind. He 
builds it in a spot which is difficult to 
reach. If ducks don't naturally land there. 
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he figures ways to set dozens of expensive 
decoys to lure the water-fowl within shoot- 
ing rangę. 

Nowhere in the State of Vermont are 
duck blinds morę numerous or morę 
elaborate than in the northwest corner of 
the State on Lakę Champlain. In Malletts 
Bay next to the Sandbar Gamę Manage¬ 
ment area there are 34 duck blinds within 
sight of the Route 2 causeway leading 
from Milton to South Hero. 

Don't be fooled by the primitive bushy 
appearance of these blinds that pop up 
above the water like tiny cedar islands. In- 
side they’re likely to be as roomy and 
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warm and comfortable as any deer hunt- 
eLs mountain camp. 

Several actually are camouflaged house 
boats. They float on pontoons, have wide 
shooting decks hidden with woven cedar 
boughs. A house much larger than any 
ice-fisherman’s shanty squats under a 
bushy exterior in the center of the craft. 
Inside is a card table, two or three bunks, 
a cooking stove, comfortable chairs, gun 
rack, sink and gas light. Some even have 
a separate kennel area for the retrievers. 

The floating hunting house is anchored 
in a channel where ducks are known to 
fly. Hunters commute to the blind by mo- 


torboat. Decoys in numbers of up to six 
dozen are placed in an agreed pattern near 
the houseboat and one of the hunters 
keeps watch through a porthole. When 
ducks are spotted coming in to the set, 
the hunters are called out to the shooting 
deck and the action begins. The cost per 
duck shot from such a floating shooting 
pałace is unmeasurable. But, of course, 
wild duck is a gourmefs delight! 

Less elaborate, but also exceptionally 
comfortable, are the tower blinds in Mal¬ 
letts Bay. These are built with painstaking 
care on high pole pierś pounded into the 
lakę bottom. The deck is planked in three 



















feet above the water to allow plenty of 
room for a motorboat to be berthed be- 
neath the blind. The blind itself is usually 
a plywood box with benches for the shoot- 
ers. There is room for a smali stove and 
the set-up is roofed over and relatively 
waterproof. Such blinds are built of pro- 
portions to handle anywhere from two to 
six shooters. 

Duck blinds are monuments to the 
fanatic persistence of the men who build 
them. To get a good spot in Malletts Bay 
a hunter must stake his claim early in 
July. One Burlington doctor poled out 
across the Bay last year with a claim 


stake and hammer aboard. To his dismay 
he found 17 blind locations already 
claimed. The datę was July 16 — two and 
a half months before the opening of duck 
season! 

Each winter the ice demolishes these 
blinds that are left on location. Unless he 
can bring his blind ashore, the hunter has 
to figurę on building a new blind each 
season. And once the ice cleans his old 
blind away, other hunters may claim his 
spot for the next season. 

Then there are the claim jumpers! Duck 
hunters aren’t known to bushwhack one 
another in order to claim a better shoot- 
ing spot, but in other respects their com- 
petitive senses are nearly as sharply honed 
as those of a bunch of sourdough pros- 
pectors. 

Claim stakes marking duck blind loca¬ 
tions are known to wander in bays where 
good fali shooting is expected. It’s gen- 


of the sort of daydreams duck hunters 
have. 

Doctor Rust is an orthopedic surgeon 
and, as other doctors will tell you, “an 
orthopedic surgeon is a sort of glorified 
mechanic.” At least that’s what duck 
hunting doctors are likely to say after 
examining Dr. Rust’s duck blind. Only 
someone with large mechanical senses and 
skills would have conceived of such a 
thing! 

It’s an elevator blind! The whole blind 
can be moved up and down the face of a 
twenty foot granite cliff at the Southern 
tip of Grand Isle. It slides on rails which 
double as a stepped stairway from the cliff 
top to the water’s edge. The blind is lifted 
or lowered by means of a cable and elec- 
tric winch. The whole thing looks like an 
oversized outhouse on a wire with steps 
leading from it down the cliff to the water. 

But when its plywood sides are covered 


Famous Rock Pile at Grand Isle, left, is oldest 
and perhaps most effectiue blind on Champlain. 
Above, the home comforts oj South Hero blind. 


erally agreed that duck blinds should not 
be placed within a hundred yards of one 
another unless by mutual consent. But 
morę than one hunter has found it hard to 
keep his claim stake in the same spot 
through the summer. 

The most ingenious duck blind I have 
ever seen is on the Southern tip of Grand 
Isle at South Hero. Built by Dr. Charles 
Rust, the rig is an outstanding example 


with brush the elevator blind becomes in- 
conspicuous and looks like any other out- 
cropping of cedar along the rocky shore. 
There is a hole in the front from which 
the dog can exit and go down the steps on 
his way to a fallen duck. And the blind 
can be raised and lowered up and down 
the cliff according to weather and waves. 

To those who would ask if it is neces- 
sary to go to such lengths to shoot a duck, 
the answer is a fiat “no.’' But that’s hardly 
the point. 

The point is that any man who wants to 
be a duck hunter badly enough to build a 
Rube Goldberg creation to occupy during 
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duck season warrants an accolade or two 
for his devotion to the sport and his ability 
to meet obstacles in a grand style. 

Perhaps the grandest stylist of the Lakę 
Champlain duck hunters was the late Dr. 
Bradley Jackson. While other men sat 
through rain, sleet, snów and darkness to 
deliver their messages to the ducks. Dr. 
Jackson awaited his birds in highest com- 
fort. His duck blind on Jackson Point near 
South Hero actually was a shooting cot- 
tage. 

Roughly eight feet by ten, the cottage 
was built on a ledge of granite hard by the 
shore of the lakę. It had but one window 
and that was a broad one hinged at the top 
so that it could be propped open. Inside 
was a smali heating stove, bookshelf, gun- 
rack and table. But the two most impor- 
tant appurtenances were a large brass bed 
and a framed mirror. 

The mirror was hung on the wali in a 
position where it reflected the image of 
the doctor’s set of duck decoys which 
floated just offshore. The doctor lay in the 
brass bed, heated by the stove, reading 
whatever he chose from the bookshelf. 
Occasionally he would glance at the mir¬ 
ror. If sufficient ducks had landed in the 
decoys, the doctor would lay his book 
upon the table, roli out of bed, take his 
loaded shotgun from the rack and walk to 
the window. When the birds flushed, he 
had his shooting. 

Of all the Lakę Champlain duck blinds 
the one from which the most ducks are 
shot is owned by Dr. John Abajian. Also 
located near the tip of Grand Isle, the 
Abajian blind looks like something erected 
to defend the coast from invasion. 

Its total weight is several hundred tons. 
It is built of granite blocks sonie of which 
are two-feet thick. Each year wind-driven 
waves and ice floes totally demolish the 
blind and each year it is painstakingly re- 
built. 

The blind is located at the lakeshore 
site of an old granite quarry opened in 
the early 1800’s. Granite from the quarry 
was piled at the lakeshore for shipment, 
but apparently the ships never came. The 
granite blocks have lain in place for sonie 
150 years. 

For at least the last 100 years duck 
hunters have used the granite blocks to 
build blinds on the windblown point of 
the island where whistler and bluebill 
ducks swarm when winter drives them 
into Lakę Champlain from the Canadian 
fastnesses. 

Eleuator blind, opcratcd by electric winch, is 
the brainchild oj Dr. Charles Rnst. In Yermont, 
medicine has a strong affinity for ducks. 

Opposite, typical duck-hunting scene. 
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The blind has a roomy shooting bay 
which can accommodate three gunners. 
On top of that is a shooting turret with 
room for at least one gunner and there 
are three other turrets built on the sides of 
the main shooting bay. Up to ten guns can 
be handled effectively from the battery. 
At the front is a smali hole from which 
retrieving dogs mark the falls. 

When the wind is in the Southwest and 
the ducks are flying well, two-foot waves 
smash against the front of the rock blind, 
drenching the shooters with buckets of 
freezing water every few seconds. The 


water ices all over the rocks to the extent 
that it is hazardous to stand up. There is 
always the chance on a stormy day that a 
strong wave will knock the heavy granite 
shooting stations in upon the shooters. 

There are no bunks here, no brass beds, 
no elevator hijinks, no tables or chairs or 
sinks or bookshelves. But the ducks fly in 
to the rockpile by the thousands and the 
shooting is terrific. 

That is why, when the houseboat blinds 
are sinking Iow in the water or being pulled 
in ahead of freeze-up, and the tower blinds 
are unreachable because of bad weather, 


and the elevator blind doesn't go up and 
down right for some reason, and the ducks 
have wised up to Dr. Jackson’s shooting 
cottage, the linę of shooters awaiting in- 
vitations to shoot at Dr. Abajian’s rock¬ 
pile includes the names of the most in- 
genious duck blind builders in the area. 

Trouble is, you can’t obligate a duck. 
All the preparation in the world and all 
the comforts that can be added to a duck 
blind don’t ingratiate a duck hunter to a 
duck. Ducks just keep on going to the 
places where they always wanted to go 
anyway. Places like the rockpile. coa 
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FAREWELL TO FALL 

That brief time of joyous colors 
some years meets a sudden end, 
when for a few hours autumn 
and winter vie, each bringing 
to the other a rare and fleeting 
beauty. Photographs by 
CLYDE H. SMITH 




F^ll is one of the most 
exciting seasons for any 
photographer, particularly if 
he uses color film. He finds 
he doesn’t have to travel far 
to find good subjects. The 
same tree and the familiar 
hillside now offer new and 
unlimited possibilities. 

The most gratifying 
experiences come with the 
unexpected. One finds, for 
instance, that the autumn hues 
turn almost iridescent during 
a light rain. 
The rarest effects, however, 
come when winter jumps the 
gun, and, so to speak, adds its 
frosting to the cake. These 
times are extraordinary, and, 
unless the photographer is 
alert, the whole glorious 
display may slip by before he 
can get his camera out. 
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One of these remarkable times 
came last October 22nd when a 
sudden snowstorm hit Vermont 
during the peak of the foliage 
season, dumping as much as three 
feet of snów in the mountains. 

The storm began when the 
temperaturę was slightly above 
freezing, and the flakes 
melted as they landed. 
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But as the tempo of the storm 
increased, the temperaturę 
dropped. And by the time the 
snowfall had ended, all of 
autumn’s splendor was encrusted 
with a white mantle. 

Then the sun popped out 
between broken clouds. Those 
who were able to, dashed about 
frantically trying to capture 
the enchanting event on film. 

In less than an hour this 
beauty was gone, melted by the 
sun, blown off by the wind— 
the leaves curled by the 
pinching frost. It was our 
farewell to fali. C.H.S. 
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Gnilfortrs Fair* each Labor Day 

pnts on an old-style country holiday for 
Southern Vermonters hy the thousands. 

hy Cecile Briggs 
Photographs by the Author 


Horse drawing contcsts, always a popular part oj country fairs, continue into the early euening, are held in a separate area. 
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Guilford Fire Department presides ouer the 
traditional wheel of chance. 


r I ^he Fair will be held for the 27th con- 
secutive year this Labor Day on 
Weatherhead Hollow road in Guilford. 
And while good country fairs are dimin- 
ishing in numbers, Guilford’s is unique 
in several ways. 

Most fairgrounds necessarily are set on 
fiat fields that soon become crowded, hot 
and dusty. Guilford’s fifteen acre fair¬ 
grounds, instead, are situated on split lev- 
els. A gentle slope joins the two areas to 
form natural bleachers for the viewing of 
lower level events. There are shade trees 
and a natural pond, too, and distant moun- 
tains give the Fair an isolated, in-the- 
country feeling. 

The Fair has permanent exhibition 
buildings and rest rooms. The Fair’s prof- 
its each year go into improvements. This 
is possible largely because of unusual com- 
munity co-operation. Volunteers from 
Guilford and surrounding towns main- 
tain the Fair, and the trophies are do- 
nated. Competition entries, though, come 
from nearby Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, as well as other towns in Ver- 
mont. 

Interest generates interest, and attend- 
ance grows each year — to 10,000 or 
possibly to 12,000 last year. The exact 
number is never known because all chil- 
dren are welcomed free. 

The Fair traditionally opens at nine in 
the morning. If you arrive a little early, 
you’11 find the parking spaces fil ling rap- 
idly and preparations well advanced. Peo- 
ple are busy in last-minute grooming of 
cattle, and trucks are unloading horses for 
the competitions. A warm-up gamę of 
baseball and practice horseshoes may have 
started by this time. 



m 








Many of the booths with whirling 
wheels, baseball targets and other games of 
luck soon are open for business, and al- 
ready a charred fragrance is wafting 
through the fresh morning air. Coffee is 
steaming, and great racks of hamburgers 
and hot dogs soon are crackling over hot 
coals, because people start eating just as 
soon as the Fair opens. Later there will 
be chickens barbecued — probably at 
least a thousand — and cotton candy, 
popcorn and iced soda pop. 

An announcer starts calling out the 
first events promptly at nine, and there is 
a constant choice of things to watch 
throughout the day. Bingo tables general- 
ly fili rapidly, while another audience 
forms along the slope to watch the horse 
shows. The sun may be hot, but there is 
shade under the spreading branches of 
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huge trees. Some of the patrons, expe- 
rienced from previous years, bring folding 
chairs with them. 

The cattle show and chain-sawing com- 
petitions draw many to another area. Of 
course there are the exhibition buildings 
for pets and garden produce, handicrafts, 
canned goods, sewing, individual collec- 
tions and miscellaneous displays. The 
games of chance, the balloons and plush 
toys, and the blended aromas of cooking 
foods introduce a real carnival atmo- 
sphere. 

A large area primarily for the children 
is located at the back of the fairgrounds. 
Here are the ferris wheel, the kiddie kars, 
the whirling swings, and an old-fashioned 
popcorn wagon — always a favorite. 
Though the very young seem to prefer 
this section (and all ages will be found 
here), there is plenty of room for the chil¬ 
dren to enjoy any of the other activities 
of the day. 

It s not many places that children pre- 
dominate as they do at the Guilford 
Fair, nor do they usually mix as readily 
with grown-ups. Partly this is because 
other children are participating in com- 
petitions, and because of the generał lay- 
out of the fairgrounds. 

The horse shows are highly popular, 
and children took part in many of the 


Fairgrounds* wide, lateral spread on two levels 
allows separate children s amusement area, 
far left and below center; farm equipment 
section; and the big show arena, at left, where 
spectators can watch from ridge above. 
















































twenty-six classes held last year. Other 
children gather close along the fence to 
watch, while their elders are morę in- 
clined to lounge on the higher elevation 
of the slope, whence their young charges 
are conveniently in view. 

The horse-drawing tests are held near- 
by, and they have the same arrangement. 
These always are popular competitions, 
and the choice to sit or stand, in sun or 
shade, encourages many to stay for a long 
time. There are lights for the events which 
last into evening. 

Almost everyone, however, moves 
from one attraction to another, visiting 
snack bars or lunch counters en route. The 
greatest complaint seems to be an eventual 
flagging of energy to include all the things 
to see and do. 

But many find their way to the dance, 
held that evening at Guilford’s nearby 
Grange Hall. It provides a fitting and 
satisfying conclusion to the day’s country- 
carnival events and to the Labor Day 
celebrations at Guilford. zOo 


Guilford Fair has activities for just 
about any rangę of exertion, from 
horseshoe-pitching to a baseball 
gamę, or just watching thefun. 
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Vitri-Forms head, Lawrence 
Nelson constructs a CO 2 
laser tubę from quartz glass 
in his Brattleboro plant. 



Blowing Glass Upstairs 

in a modest Brattleboro shop, this high-skill 
Vermontfirm fabricates intricate laser tubes 
for the electronic giants. 
by Norman Runnion 
Photographs by Clinton Howard 


T he seedy, angular red-brick building 
in Brattleboro is a most unlikely set- 
ting for the manufacture of one of man- 
kind’s morę sophisticated products, the 
laser. The laser is science-fiction stuff, 
associated with sleek, glass-and-steel 
laboratories, or hospital operating rooms, 
or James Bond movies, where it once ap- 
peared as a death-ray. 

Yet the major glass components for 
many of this country’s lasers are created 
in the informal setting of a second-floor 
shop on High Street. The business is 
called “Yitri-Forms,” and its originator 
and president is Lawrence W. Nelson, a 
Yermonter who started out to become 


an electrical engineer and wound up as a 
glassblower. 

Nelson’s shop is anything but a modern- 
looking laboratory. Just beyond the ply- 
board walls, is a plumber. Across the 
Street, vaguely seen on a misty day, is 
the State liquor storę. Up above is Al 
Griswold’s offset print shop. Just below is 
Montgomery Ward’s warehouse. 

Hovering somewhere in the sky is the 
moon, and once upon a time a laser beam 
emerged from a glass tubę “blown” in 
Brattleboro and shot toward the lunar 
surface. It is hard to associate that kind 
of scientific wizardry with the scene in- 
side Yitri-Forms. 


For example, the telephone rings. 
“They’re playing your song again, Nat,” 
a voice shouts. Nathalie Nelson is her 
husband’s vice-president, bookkeeper, 
shipping clerk, and telephone-answerer. 
Dressed in a pair of slacks, she dashes 
across the concrete floor, past the un- 
sightly Steel shelves holding a variety of 
glassware and supplies, and enters a 
smali office. She picks up the telephone, 
listens for a moment, and then calls to 
her husband. 

This time it is an official of the Ray¬ 
theon Corporation, one of America’s 
leading electronic manufacturers. The 
caller could just have well been someone 
from the National Aeronautics & Space 
Administration, or from the Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of Technology. 

Nelson, wearing, as usual, a sports 
shirt, takes the phone and writes down 
an order for a CO 2 laser. If it’s spring, he 
looks out the window and thinks about 
trout. If it’s fali, he’s got an itch to hunt 
deer. In the winter, he’s waiting for the 
weekend so he and Nat can climb onto 
their snowmobile. Almost any way you 
look at it Nelson and Brattleboro seem a 
long way from the moon. 
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perfectly suited to being an electrical 
engineer. But I didn’t enjoy it. I liked 
glassblowing.” 

Nelson spent 13 years as a glassblower 
at MIT itself and its offshoot, the Lincoln 
Laboratories. He madę glass storage tubes 
for one of the early computers, Whirlwind 
I. He worked on glass vacuum systems. 
He helped make a large glass bowl for a 
vacuum test involving electrical dis- 
charges surrounding a model of the 
Mercury space capsule. This, he recalls, 
was in those heady, around-the-clock 
working days before Alan B. Shepard’s 
inaugural space flight. At the end of his 
stay at MIT, he began working on 
lasers. 

Lasers in essence are intense, concen- 
trated beams of light that are formed 
through an electronic process — using, 
for example, argon gas or CO 2 gas as a 
lasing medium — in a glass tubę. The 
beam bounces back and forth between 
two mirrors, one of which is minutely 


As a glassblower, Nelson pursues one 
of man’s oldest crafts. A student of the 
2 ,000-year history of glassblowing, he 
finds it fascinating that the same basie 
techniques used in making medieval bot- 
tles can be applied, with refinements, to 
producing something so technical as a 
laser. 

He does not, however, find it unusual 
that laser containers are madę in such a 
place as Brattleboro by someone like 
himself. 

“Vermont is my home,” he says. “Nat 
and I agreed that even if I had to dig 
ditches, we would come back here.” By 
“back,” he means returning from Boston, 
where he spent much of his adult life 
mastering glassblowing. 

The president of Vitri-Forms was born 
41 years ago in Wilmington. He and the 
company’s vice-president were childhood 
sweethearts. His mother was a school- 
teacher, and his father worked on the 
railroad. After graduating from Wilming¬ 


ton High School, he enrolled at Northeast- 
ern University with the idea of becoming 
an electrical engineer. His introduction to 
glassblowing in a laboratory at North- 
eastern was an abysmal failure. 

“I couldn’t even bend a piece of tubing 
to make a wash bottle,” he says. “And 
that was required. I was the only guy in 
the class who couldn’t make a wash bot¬ 
tle.” 

Northeastern’s academic program is 
unusual in that it provides a work-study 
cooperative. As part of his training in 
electrical engineering, Nelson took a job 
with MIT. As it happened, one of their 
resident glassblowers decided to leave. 
Nelson was asked to become an appren- 
tice, and in 1950 he move into a full- 
time job, and quit Northeastern. 

“Once I got started, I found it a lot 
morę satisfying blowing glass than being 
an electrical engineer. You really have 
something to show for your labors. I took 
aptitude tests, and they showed I was 

















less reflective than the other. Finally the 
beam passes through the less reflective 
mirror. The beam is so intense that it can 
be shot in a straight linę to the moon. It 
can penetrate an eyeball and “weld” a 
detached retina back into place. It has been 
described as a potential “death ray.” 
And it can treat cancer. 

MIT was in on the groundwork of 
building lasers, and Nelson was there 
learning how it was done. 

He had grown tired of Boston, how- 
ever, and had started longing for Vermont. 
He had married Nathalie, who had gone 
from high school to the New England 
Conservatory of Musie, and two of their 
four children had been born. By 1960, 
Nelson decided that he had “had it.” 


Intricate Vitri-Forms work includes,far 
left,fusing metal to glass. Leon 
Vezina, Jr., center, winds Pyrex tubę. 
Right, a Brattleboro laser tubę in action. 



“I had reached the point where it 
wasn’t challenging any morę. I was on a 
plateau. I had to move on.” 

It wasn’t so much a matter of moving 
on as it was back — to Vermont. The idea 
was to set himself up as an independent 
glassblowing contractor in Brattleboro. 

“I knew Brattleboro was a great loca- 
tion — not far from New York or Boston, 
and it wasn’t hard to get to those places. 
It seemed to be the smartest place to live, 
because I realized I wouldn’t get a lot of 
business around Vermont.” 

He bought a house in West Brattleboro 
and set up a glassblowing shop in his base- 
ment. There was only one problem: not 
much business. To make a living, he con- 
tinued to work at MIT’s Lincoln Labora¬ 
tories outside Boston. 

“I commuted a hundred miles down 
and a hundred miles back, every day. I 
only missed work a couple of times be¬ 
cause of snowstorms. At night, I worked 
on whatever glassblowing came my way. 
Then the lasers got to be a big thing, and 
I started to build them at home.” 

This commuting lasted 14 months. He 
quit it, and MIT, for good in October, 
1961, and became a full-time glassblower 
at home. The going was slow, and he was 
morę concerned with financial survival 
than in expanding his business. Contracts 
came in by word-of-mouth. ‘Tm no sales- 
man,” Nelson says. “I can talk technically 
for hours, but I can’t make a sales pitch.” 

Business in West Brattleboro slowly 
picked up, and in 1965 Nelson added an 
assistant — Mikę Kennedy, a glassblower 
from the Lincoln lab. 

Five years ago he moved everything 
out of his West Brattleboro basement and 


set up shop in downtown Brattleboro. 
Another glassblower, Leon Vezina Jr. 
from Keene, N.H. eventually joined the 
staff. Sam Haskins became laboratory 
technician. Wife Nathalie continued to 
do the bookkeeping — and manage a 
home that now includes four daughters: 
Debbie, 15; Robin, 13; Heather, 7, and 
Heidi, 5. 

Since moving to new quarters, business 
has morę than tripled. Nearly 60 per cent 
of the production involves laser tubes, or 
laser-related work. “We’ve probably madę 
400 or 500 lasers,” Nelson says. “I guess 
that we’ve done work for almost every 
laser company in existence in this 
country.” 

Making a laser tubę is far morę difficult 
than, say, creating a glass vase. Ordinary 
household products, from vases to tum- 
blers to toy dogs, are madę out of “soft” 
glass. This has a melting point of around 
900 degrees centigrade. It is not difficult 
to heat soft glass to this point and make 
it pliable. 

Pyrex, on the other hand, has a melting 
point several hundred degrees higher. 
Quartz, the hardest glass of all, has a melt¬ 
ing point of nearly 2,000 degrees centi¬ 
grade, and is extremely difficult to handle 
and mold. Much of Vitri-Forms’ laser 
work involves quartz. 

“Many professional glassblowers have 
spent all their lives with soft glass,” Nelson 
says. “They simply don’t know what to 
do with quartz. It would take me years 
to train them to do the kind of work we 
turn out.” 

Quartz is ideał for lasers, not only be¬ 
cause it can withstand high heat, but also 
because it has a Iow expansion ratę. It 
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Nat Nelson, company vice-president, doubles 
as stock clerk sorting glass tubes, while her 
husband prepares a heavy glass weigh 
jar for repairs. 

is possible to immerse a red hot piece of 
quartz in cold water without having it 
break. To shape a laser tubę of quartz, 
Vitri-Forms’ glassblowers used a torch 
fueled on hydrogen and oxygen. When 
the glass reaches that narrow point where 
it becomes plastic, they go to work with 
their lungs. 

“Everything we do involves blowing,” 
Nelson explains. “Blowing keeps up the 
internal pressure on the glass. Without 
blowing, the glass will melt on you and 
go fiat. You’ve got to keep in mind al- 
ways that you’re working with something 
that is basically a liquid.” 

To build a laser tubę might take 10 
hours of work; if it’s a complicated job, 
perhaps 20 hours. Some national firms 
are now trying to turn lasef tubes out on 
an assembly linę, but Nelson says that 
production must still be a hand process 
because of the complexities involved. 

One of these complexities involves 
sealing glass to metal. To do this, one 
must know the expansion characteristics 
of both the glass and metal involved. 
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Glass-metal seals are extremely compli¬ 
cated. There are glassblowers who have 
been working with pyrex most of their 
lives and still can not make them. 

Nelson’s lasers, including the seals, are 
madę from specifications, rather than ac- 
tual blueprints. In many cases he designs 
the laser component himself on the basis 
of a generalized request. Often he does 
not know what they will be used for. 

Did the beam from Nelson’s laser ac- 
tually reach the moon? 

“That’s a good question,” Nelson said. 
“I don’t know. It was cloudy in Boston 
the day they tried it, and I’m not surę.” 

Aside from lasers, Vitri-Forms pro- 
duces laboratory apparatus and glass tubes 
for biomedical work. His firm tries to do 
almost everything — from lasers to the 
repairing of weighing jars. Other glass- 
blowing concerns, he says, will work 
with soft glass, or pyrex, or quartz, but 
rarely a combination of the three. 

Most of his contracts are with Raythe¬ 
on, Carson Laboratories, the Lincoln 
Laboratories, and the National Aeronau- 
tics & Space Administration. He has jobs 
for the University of Vermont and near- 
by Windham College, and he repairs the 
large milk-weighing jars for Vermont and 
New Hampshire dairy farms. 


These are about the bulkiest items that 
the company handles. A weigh jar costs 
from $100 to $150, Nelson says. If the 
smali tubes on it break off they can be 
repaired for around $35. 

One of them was being repaired on a 
lathe recently, and a visitor asked if the 
super-heated glass ever broke. 

“Hardly ever,” Nelson said. 

Just then there was a loud cracking 
noise, and the jar split in two. 

“Weil, sometimes,” he said sadly. 

Nelson intends to expand his work with 
lasers until he reaches the point where he 
can turn out a complete working unit 
rather than just its glass components. 

The Nelsons’ shop is so informal that 
it is a bit difficult to find. A visitor gets 
off the smali elevator on the second floor 
and walks in an open door and says, “Is 
this Vitri-Forms?” “No,” comes the reply. 
“This is Tri-State plumbers. Vitri-Forms 
is that other door.” 

Nelson was asked why he didn’t put 
up a sign in the hallway to identify him¬ 
self. 

“Gee,” he said. “I don’t think we need 
it. We’ve already got one downstairs on 
the Street level.” 

That’s the Vermont Yankee in him 
coming out. cć>o 
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On Barn-Houses 

SAMUEL R. OGDEN 


I know of a place where over the great fireplace there is an 
inscription in Gaelic which reads “Wander No Morę,” and 
where, swinging on its axis, at the peak of the roof overhead, 
there flies a wild goose on the wing, the ancient symbol of the 
itinerant gypsies. It is a lovely place, vital and exciting because 
of the people who have lived in it. Of the complex of buildings, 
where one can sit and eat and talk and enjoy the fragrant breezes, 
the part which most interests me is the huge barn which is joined 
to the house by a woodshed-breezeway. 

My interest centers here because I was a partner to the scheme 
which Frances Flaherty devised, whereby, in tune with the large 
dimensions of her famous husband, Robert Flaherty, this large 
barn would be remodeled as a suitable setting for a genius, and 
that it would serve, perhaps, as a focal point to which he could 
return. 

Ali this took place morę than a quarter of a century ago, and 
now alas, Robert Flaherty is dead, a dear friend is gone. But 
Frances is still there, and I feel that I can report that her scheme 
worked, that the spell of the fireplace was stronger than that of 
the wild goose on the wing. Robert Flaherty did come and came 
again and again, spending many happy summer days in this 
place, and whenever he was in residence the days were memora- 
ble, for these great people attracted others, and there was stimu- 
lating conversation and glorious musie. The barn turned out to 


be possessed of magical accoustics, and some of the dises Rudolf 
Serkin and Adolph Busch madę for Columbia were recorded 
here. There was always great food, along with many showings 
of Flaherty’s magnificent films. 

When the time came for Frances Flaherty’s dream to take on 
reality, she knew that she needed help. Finally her wanderings 
led up the West River Valley to Landgrove, where I had already 
remodeled three barns into dwellings, and when she saw these 
she asked me to do the job. Thus 1 entered into one of the most 
exciting and rewarding epochs of my life, for not only did the 
challenge presented bring out the best there was in me, but also 
warm personal relationships ensued. But all that is another story. 

What I want to come to grips with here is the generał view 
concerning the remodeling of barns. Does the smell of manure 
persist? Do the rats stay along with the empty grain bins? 
Wouldmt it be cheaper to start from scratch? These questions 
about old barns, and others, I think I can answer. 

First, it seems to me there are two basie reasons why the re¬ 
modeling of barns into dwellings should interest many people. 
Perhaps the most important is that in doing so something of 
beauty is retained, which otherwise would be destroyed. As 
Erie Sloane, the author of the completely charming book, An 
Age of Barns, puts it: “A man farmed to feed his own household 
and his livestock, and closeness to the soil and awareness of Na¬ 
turę were an inherent part of American living. This era has near- 
ly gone now — we are at the end of our k age of barns.’ ” 

One cannot be expected to save a barn from destruction mere- 
ly for the sake of preserving a monument to a way of life now 
gone, but if this can be done while turning it into a thing of 
beauty, and a place in which to live as well, one is powerfully 
moved to try to do just that. 

These old barns without exception, even in their most decrep- 
it States, are things of beauty, both as simply-proportioned struc- 
tures and as buildings which were madę in a special and rugged 
way, so that the skeletons themselves are beautiful. And this 
beauty need not be covered up and lost in the reconstruction. 
Of course not all barns can fili the requirements for family or 
studio use. Some are too large, some are too new, and of these 
latter some are too ugly. But in my opinion nonę is too old or 
too far gone to warrant saving. No one will expect me to pick 
up from off the ground those now supine, and place them on 




Staunch old barn in 
Dummerston, 
photographed by Clinton 
Howard, was conuerted 
by the author as a 
house addition for the 
Robert Flahertys. 
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their feet again, but even here there often is much to be sal- 
vaged, hewn beams and grey boards and old slates that can 
be put to good use by the imaginative builder. 

The second reason which might sway the judgment of the 
putative builder of a home in the country is much morę prosaic, 
though it might be the most compelling of all. That is simply 
that nowadays the expense of materials and labor and the diffi- 
culty of finding funds to finance the job often impose insupport- 
able obstructions. As things stand now, unless one is fairly 
wealthy, the only way to get oneself a home in the country is 
to settle for a pre-fabricated house or even a mobile home. I do 
not mean to snoot either of these, and surely there are people 
who would prefer to have a flimsy, undistinguished pre-fab or a 
shiny new trailer to any crooked, dirty place in which hay had 
been stored and in which pigs and cows had lived. But the per- 
pendicularity of the lines or the levelness of the floors really 
make not the slightest difference to those who live in the place. 

These are things which are referred to in the most derogatory 
way by contractors who do not choose to fool with any crazy 
mess presented by an old barn. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that when you start with a barn structure, you have the frame 
and the roof, and quite often the foundation as well. And don’t 
let any one tell you that these are not valuable assets. He who is 
intrigued by the idea of remodeling a barn will be told by almost 
everyone he consults that it would be cheaper to start from 
scratch. But as far as the cost per cubic foot is concerned, and 
assuming reasonable and decent workmanship, money can be 
saved in the renovation and less cash outlay will be required, 
before the bank will be able to see there is something here which 
will secure his loan. 

Barns or other farm outbuildings which might be suitable for 
human occupation where they stand, are not plentiful in Ver- 
mont, or in any other place that I know of. However, it often is 
possible to move the structure from an impossible location to 
one morę suitable and still save money. The feasibility of mov- 
ing a barn is well worth looking into. It is a routine matter for 
the specialist in moving buildings, and it should be possible to 
get a price in advance. For one thing barns are not often hooked 
up to Utilities, and for another, the way in which they are built 
contributes to the ease of moving them. So you might be pleas- 
antly surprised to find that it is not out of the question after all. 

There is one other matter: Unless you can find someone to do 
the job who is sympathetic to the idea or, better still, has had 
some experience at this sort of thing, you probably will have to 
devote a good bit of your own time to the project. Unfortunate- 
ly most builders and carpenters dislike to work over old materi¬ 
ał, or to have to contend with structures which are not precisely 
level and plumb. They may insist on wasting time attempting to 
achieve the impossible. That the sloping floor is just as strong 
as it could be, makes no difference to them. It will have to be 
madę level, even though it puts you into bankruptcy. Yet the 
only harm which can come from a sloping floor is that if you 
drop something round it will roli until stopped, and as a matter 
of fact under certain circumstances, this can be a blessing. And 
who cares if the room is not square or if the door-frame leans 
a bit to one side? People do not go about with spirit-levels and 
plumb-bobs in their hands, and 99 out of 100 will not notice 
there is anything amiss. 

So in remodelling a barn, do not set as your goal the perfec- 
tion of finish and decor that might be found in a new house. Nor 
should the conventional be insisted upon. Actually the most at- 
tractive part of the well done barn job is that which has taken 
advantage of its barniness. 

The last barn remodeling that I have seen, and with which I 
am very familiar, recently was done by my son. I have five barn 
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The A. M. Pitcher home in 
Landgroue was converted hy 
Mr. Ogden ahout twenty 
years ago. Handsome 
liuingroom, in the George 
H. Davis photograph shows 
employment of barn s fuli 
height. At right is new 
conversion } also in 
Latidgrove y recently 
completed for his own 
family use hy the authors 
son, Duncan Ogden. 

Photograph is by Sherman 
Howe,Jr. 

jobs to my credit, but I must admit that the results in this in- 
stance are better than anything that I have accomplished. My 
excuse though, is that he was doing this job for himself, where- 
as each one of minę was done for other people, and so I was not 
perfectly free to do as I saw fit, nor was the cash available. I 
had to give estimates which would be in linę with what the 
people could afford and then stay within the budgets. 

When one does the conversion job himself, decisions can be 
madę as to the value of this or that; whether the work should 
proceed without some feature which seems expensive, or wheth¬ 
er to put it off until extra cash is available. In fact, doing a good 
bit of the work with his own hands, he can get what he wants. 
If he wants good workmanship, done in good taste with the exer- 
cise of imagination in the planning and layout, the result will be 
similar in quality and livability to that which my son has 
achieved. Being an engineer of course he has been morę scrupu- 
lous concerning the plumb-bob and the level than I would have 
been. At any ratę, his is a splendid, roomy dwelling, unique and 
beautiful and, above all, livable. To have achieved comparable 
results starting from scratch with a new building would have 
taken at least twice the money. 

So the question of expense is answered, but with qualifica- 
tions: if you know what you want, and can find workmen who 
will do just that, without wasting time on non-essentials, you will 
be able to save money. It is better still if you can do some of the 
work yourself. 

On other questions: I can assure you that neither smells nor 
rats linger on. By the time all the cleaning up has been done and 
all the new materials put in place all tracę of odor will be gone, 
not to return in damp weather, as some people fear, or at least 
this has been my experience. And as for rodents, they have no 
romantic affection for “the old homestead.” If there is food 
available they will be on hand; if there is nonę, they will go 
where they can find it. In the country, however, certain deni- 
zens of the fields and woods may move in on you for the win- 
ter. Field mice and squirrels love the comforts of a nice warm 
house, and they will take advantage of such things if they can. 














But these creatures are completely indifferent as to whether the 
place they have chosen was at one time a barn or not. One of 
the barns I remodeled has been selected by a family of flying 
sąuirrels, but not because it was a barn, I ani surę. 

Almost all of the barns in remote parts of Vermont are of a 
certain vintage, and possess characteristics in common. Most 
of the mountain townships existed on a divided economy in 
which lumbering and tiny mills run by waterpower formed a 
substantial supplement to farming. On this subject, let me rec- 
ommend Short History of Mili Hollow by Heman Chase. Now 
most of the tiny mills are gone, as well as most of the farms. The 
farm economy in Vermont now rests almost exclusively on the 
production of fluid milk, and to be profitable a farmer’s herd 
must include approximately a hundred milkers. But a century 
ago a team of horses, a half dozen milkers and some young 
stock, along with chickens and a pig or two, madę up the count. 
To house these reąuired no great barns or towering silos. These 
were all smali barns, and almost all of them were built in the 
same epoch. The rural population of Vermont was at its height 
around 1840 to 1850, and not many of the barns of which I am 
speaking were built after that time. 

Most of these barns, now well over one hundred years old, 
were built of handhewn timbers for framing, and their sides 
were covered with boards got out at the local mills, many of 
them ripped from the log with an up-and-down saw. There was 
a central ramp and barn floor, a bay on either side, and over- 
head a scaffolding which also served to hołd hay and grain as 
did the bays. Often a hillside location provided for a ground 
floor which served as quarters for the critters — all except pigs 
and poultry. These invariably were housed separately. In some 
of the structures the barn floor was on one side, with bays in 
the middle and the cow stables on the far side. 

But whatever the minor variations in plan, they were framed 
of timbers hewn by hand, generally eight by eights of native 
spruce, which were put together in sections or “bents” on the 
ground, and then raised into place on the foundations. The tim¬ 
bers were fastened together by mortises and tenons, pegged with 


hardwood pegs, and were profusely braced. This type of con- 
struction produced a rigid frame which was infinitely stronger 
than that of modern “balloon-framed” buildings. These old 
frames are so strong that they often continue to stand, firm and 
true, even though the foundations have crumbled out from un- 
der them. They will stand just as long as a tight roof keeps the 
water out. It is this built-in rigidity which makes them easy to 
move. Here again I refer you to Sloane's An Age of Barns , 
where all the fascinating details of old American barn construc- 
tion are madę completely elear, and are beautifully illustrated. 

So you see the advantages the old barns possess. And know- 
ing these things, perhaps you will be willing to undertake saving 
one from the fate of abandonment and desertion. There is noth- 
ing special, about living in them when the job is completed, ex- 
cept there is morę room than one might otherwise be able to 
afford, and the places have a special style and air of its own, 
which could not be imitated. 

When I repaired the old house in which we are now living 
I discovered the sili across the front was in need of replacement. 
Since I wanted the new one to be all in one piece, as the old one 
was, and the local sawmill could not handle a timber of that 
length, 1 located an old woodsman who had had experience in 
such matters. He and I went into the woods, felled a suitable 
spruce, and as I scored with the axe, he followed along with his 
chalk-line and broad-axe, hewing out an eight-by-eight thirty- 
some feet long, just as square and true as if it had been pro¬ 
duced in a mili. But Charles Colburn is long sińce dead, and I 
am surę no one now could be found around here to do the things 
that he could do. So, if you manage to get yourself a barn and 
fix it up and live in it, recognize it for what it is: an irreplace- 
able reminder of a sturdy way of life, and of times now van- 
ished. c<x> 

An Age of Barns, Erie Sloane, Funk & Wagnalls, N.Y., $12.50 

A Short History of Mili Hollow, Heman Chase, available from the 
author at Alstead, N.H. 03602, 115 pages, profusely illustrated, 
$4.00 
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r r he West Road at Manchester Village, 
with its row of refurbished 19th cen- 
tury cottages, schoolhouse-turned-sum- 
mer-homestead and purple clapboard inn, 
is becoming a fashionable extension of the 
main highway, the one the natives still 
reverentially refer to as “The Street.” 

The houses may be smaller in this sec- 
tion — once known as Pili Alley for the 
high incidence of physicians then living 
there — but they share The Streefs same 
marble sidewalks, same massive elms, 
same elegant air. Their owners, too, are 
mostly summer people with a matching 
affinity for well-trimmed lawns, wrought 
iron and glass. A notable exception is the 
modest neat dwelling occupied by Mrs. 
Fred Wyman, one of the few “real Ver- 
monters” in Manchester Village. 

Born 93 years ago in Beartown, that 
remote, westerly section of town hard 
behind Equinox Mountain., Lulu Wyman 
is not impressed by either summer people, 
most of whom she’s worked for, or by the 
sophisticated skier families or retired 
folks, the town’s newer aristocrats. 

Reticent as the Indian she’s generally 
believed to be, Mrs. Wyman, with her 
spare, straight frame, alert dark eyes and 
love for traveling on foot, is one of the 
town’s most familiar figures, though rarely 
publicized. 

She is still in demand as housekeeper, 
cleaning lady or companion, and during 
30 years of widowhood, she also has been 
an employee at the Equinox Flouse laun- 
dry, of the late Dr. J. G. Davidson’s 
mountaintop inn and the former Webster 
estate, now home of the Southern Ver- 
mont Art Center. 

Lulu Wyman also farmed much of 
her life and raised four children, often 
accomplishing the latter while living deep 
in the woods at such isolated locations as 
Skinner Hollow. Here she boarded her 
husband’s logging crews, usually ten men, 
for twenty cents a day and saw to it that 
her youngsters found their way to the 
village school. 

Still owner of morę than 500 acres in 
addition to her West Road property, 


A Vermonter in the old tradition 
at ninety still pulls 
her own weight and holds 
to her own opinions. 

LULU WYMAN 

by Nancy H. Otis 
Photograph by the Author 


Lulu Wyman is one of Vermont’s most 
independent nonagenarians. Recently she 
inspected one of her woodlots in West 
Sandgate where there stands, she says 
pridefully, a stone marking the settlement 
of Daniel Shays and his Massachusetts 
outcasts after their 1786 rebellion. 

Though in the past two years she has 
abandoned frequent nine-mile hikes over 
Beartown Notch “down home” into Bear¬ 
town, Mrs. Wyman still often walks the 
six-mile round trip to the far end of the 
West Road where some outbuildings re- 
main from the fire that burned her home 
there in 1941. She walks to Manchester 
Center also, but “it’s a bit of a tug on the 
way back,” she admits. 

Mrs. Wyman is lively testimony, none- 
theless, to a recent national article that 
noted Vermont, knee-deep in oldsters, 
has, proportionately speaking, ten times 
as many centenarians as New Mexico. The 
other New England States follow closely, 
it said, pointing up, perhaps, that rugged 
winters and rugged folk go together. 

A summer or two ago Manchester’s 
contractor-legislator Orrin Beattie hap- 
pened to drive down the West Road when 
Mrs. Wyman was tarpapering her shed. 
“You get down immediately,” he ordered, 
promising that his men would finish the 
job. Last winter, much to the consterna- 
tion of her neighbors, the 90-year-old was 
at it again, this time shoveling ice and 
snów off her roof. 

Mrs. Wyman is the youngest daughter 
of 13 children born to Thomas and Ade- 
line Mears. She never “met” one of her 
brothers, and has outlived them all. Her 
bit of Indian blood — “It’s all Kick- 
apoo,” she chortles — comes from Liza 
Reed Mears, her one-quarter Indian 
grandmother who, with Nathan Mears, 
rode into the Sandgate wilderness on 
horseback nearly 200 years ago and set 
up housekeeping “against a mountain 
ridge to the east.” Liza lived to be 98, and 
her granddaughter still remembers that 
log cabin. 

Isolated geographically from Manches¬ 
ter and politically from Sandgate, Bear¬ 


town in the late 1800’s provided a rugged 
life. “I can remember the wild cats jump¬ 
ing on our roof,” says Lulu Wyman, and, 
in winter, having “to actually dig our way 
out of the house. 

“We always came this way to trade,” 
she continues, even though the family 
could have bought five miles the other 
way, in Sandgate, from a cousin who sold 
kerosene, sugar and flour — “the things 
people needed.” The distance was about 
equal and the road to Cousin Mears’ 
wooded and lonely, but fiat. However, 
Manchester, it can be assumed, held all 
the lure of a big city. Returning home 
through the precipitous mountain notch, 
she often slipped down off the buckboard, 
she remembers, to spare the horses. 

Now scattered with only a handful of 
hunting camps and cottages, Beartown, 
in Lulu Wyman’s youth, boasted a peg 
shop, shingle and sawmills, as well as a 
factory that madę dining room chair posts 
for the Hale Company in Arlington. A 
one-room school, shared by a joint Man- 
chester-Sandgate district, overflowed with 
forty scholars. 

“It was a better education than the kids 
get now,” she says tartly. “We didn’t learn 
to run around in our night clothes and 
get into everybody’s bedroom.” 

But, she allows, “it’s a much tougher 
world these days to bring up children in.” 

Her long-haired, bearded father sup- 
ported his brood by farming, shaving 
shingles, tapping shoes, pulling teeth and, 
when necessary, laying out the dead. He 
also built a dance hall at one end of his 
house and fiddled many an evening at 
public dances. 

He was amazingly versatile. “A neigh- 
bor from up the road came galloping 
down to our house one night,” Mrs. Wy¬ 
man remembers. “He’d split open his 
foot with an ax. My father cleaned the 
wound best he could and poured pure al- 
cohol over it. Then he bound it up with a 
piece of salt pork, dressing it that way 
several times ’til it drew together. It healed 
perfectly. I don’t recall that foot ever 
again troubling our neighbor.” 
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In her Manchester home Mrs. Wyman reminisces about the days eighty years ago 
when her fatlier madę the family’s liuing with these old tools. 


After her mother died and “all the 
boys went off,” Lulu stayed behind to 
take care of her father and the family 
homestead. She attributes her present vi- 
tality to all the farming and haying done 
in those five years — “and no bad habits,” 
she adds. Wedded at 30, she now wishes 
she’d been 60. “Puts a binder on you,” she 
comments on motherhood and marriage. 
It’s not surprising that she spurned a 
doctor for the birth of her babies. “But 
nobody had one in Beartown,” she adds. 


Mrs. Wyman is philosophical and seem- 
ingly content these days with her own 
home, television and cat. But she allows 
she’s not eager to try for 100. “Life is too 
discouraging now,” she explains. A self- 
professed “old Democrat,” she thinks we 
should get out of Vietnam and stay off 
the moon. She also feels the taxpayer, 
locally speaking, gets precious little for 
his dollar. She’s indignant about the re- 
tirement of men at age 62. “That’s when 
they’re at their best,” she asserts. 


Then pausing. Lulu Wyman looks out 
to the west where the late afternoon sil- 
houette of Equinox looms darkly over 
Manchesters fashionable valley. Farther 
to the north a wedge of sky marks where 
the old carriage road struggles up and over 
the notch into Sandgate. 

She seems to dream momentarily, her 
eyes distant. 

“There’s been a bear close by,” she re- 
flects solemnly. “I can tell from the way 
my neighbors dog has been barking.” 
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NOTĘ: AU dat es are inclusive. This data was compiled last winter, so is subject to change and is not complete. Write Publicity Director, 
Vermont Development Department, Montpelier 05602, for detailed Information, supplementary free list and highway map. 


CONTINUING E V E N T S 

Year Round: Waitsfield Bundy Art Gallery 
10-5, 1-5 Sun., closed Tues., Hol. & Nov.; 
E. Arlington The Candle Mili 9-5, Sun. 
1-5; Bennington Benn. Gallery 10-5:30; 
St. Johnsbury Athenaeum Art Gallery 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5, Museum & Planetarium 

9- 4:30, Aug. Mon.-Thurs. 7:30-9:30 p.m.; 
Montpelier Wood Art Gallery; Northfield 
Norwich U. Mus.; W. Brattleboro Mapie 
Mus. 8-5; Royalton Vt. Sugar House Inc. 

10- 8; Montpelier Vt. Hist. Soc. Mus.; Bur¬ 
lington Fleming Museum 9-4:45, Sat. 9-3, 
Sun. 2-5; Springfield Art & Hist. Soc. 

To Dec. 31: Grand Isle Ferry to Plattsburgh. 
To Dec. 1: Bennington Museum 9-6, Grand- 
ma Moses Exhibit; Benn. Battle Monu¬ 
ment; Reading Hist. Soc. Wed. 2-5; Calais 
Old West Church open. 

To First Snów: Stowe Mt. Mansfield Toll Rd. 
To Nov. 1: Burlington Ferry to Port Kent; 
Shoreham Ferry to Ticonderoga; Shafts- 
bury Topping Tavern Museum Tues.-Sat. 
10-5, Sun. 1-5. 

To Oct. 31: Graniteville Tourist Info. Ctr.; 
Rutland Chaffee Art Gallery 10:30-5:30, 
Sun. 1-4. 

To Oct. 20: Shelbume Museum 9-5. 

To Oct. 19: Proctor Vt. Marble Exhibit 8:30- 
5:30, Aug. 8:30-8 p.m. 

To Oct. 18: Warren Sugarbush Gondola Lift 

9- 5. 

To Oct. 16: Woodstock Ottauąuechee DAR 
Mus. Mon., Wed., Fri. 12-4. 

To Oct. 15: Brownington Old Stone House 
Mus.; Addison John Strong Mansion 10-5; 
Windsor Old Constitution House daily; 
Woodstock Hist. Soc. Dana House 10-5, 
7-9, Sun. 2-5:30; Middlebury Sheldon Mus. 

10- 5 exc. Sun.; No. Troy Jay Peak Tram- 
way 10-6; St. Johnsbury Mapie Mus. 8-5 
weekdays, 9-5 Sat. & Sun. 

To Oct. 13: Chester Art Guild Gallery 10-5, 
Sun. 2-5. 
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To Oct. 12: Killington Chair & Gondola 
Lift 10-5; Weston Farrar Mansur Museum 
Tues.-Fri., Sun. 1-5, Sat. 10-5. 

To Sept. 30: Weathersfield Hist. Soc. 2-5 
exc. Mon. & Thurs. 

To Sept. 14: Grafton Westcorner Gallery 
2:30-5:30. 

To Sept. 7: Lakę Bomoseen Sailing Races 
each Sun.; Manchester Bromley Mt. Chair 
Lift 9-4. 

To Sept. 6: Dorset Caravan Theatre Wed.- 
Fri. 8:40; Weston Playhouse Thurs.-Sun. 
8:30, Sat. 3. 

To Sept. 1: Orwell Daniels Indian Museum 

9- 5, exc. Mon. & Fri.; Grand Isle Hyde 
Log Cabin 10:30-5; Calais Kent Museum 

10- 5, Tues.-Sun.; Bellows Falls Adams 
Grist Mili Museum Sat. & Sun. 2-4 & by 
appointment. 

FALL SUPPERS 

AUGUST 

29: BrownsviIIe Sat. Night Supper 5 on. 

SEPTEMBER 

5: Brownsville Sat. Night Supper 5 on; E. 
Barnard Ham Supper 5-8 p.m.; So. New- 
fane Supper & Fancy Work Sale 5-7. 

12: BrownsvilIe Sat. Night Supper 5 on. 

16: E. Arlington Chicken Pie Supper 5:30. 

17: Fletcher Chicken Pie Supper 5 on. 

19: Brownsville Sat. Night Supper 5 on; 
Marshfield Chicken Pie Supper 5:30 on; 
Waitsfield Chicken Pie Supper 5:30 & 
6:30. 

24: Barre Methodist Ch. Chicken Pie Supper 
5 & 6:15; Sheffield Chicken Pie Supper 
5:30 on; Bradford Chicken Pie Supper 
6:30 on. 

26: Brownsvi!le Sat. Night Supper 5 on. 

Readsboro Harvest sale & Ham Supper 5. 
26 & 27: Granby & Victory Holiday in the 
Hills 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

27: Bridport Dinner 12:30. 

28: Walden Hot Dish Supper 5 on. 


29: Cabot Turkey Supper 5 on. 

30: Plainfield Roast Beef Supper 5 on. 

OCTOBER 

1: Peacham New England Boiled Dinner 
5:30; Waterbury Ctr. Community Ch. 
Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6, 7. Reserv. 244- 
7558; New Haven Chicken Pie Supper 5, 
6 , 7. Reserv. 453-3288; So. Royalton 
Chicken Pie Supper 5:30 on. 

2: Bamet Pancake Breakfast 8:30-noon, 
Ham Dinner 4 p.m. on. 

3: Groton Lumberjack Breakfast 7-10, Chick¬ 
en Pie Supper 4:30, 5:30, 6:30, 7:30; 
Brownsville Sat. Night Supper 5 on; East 
Barre Chicken Pie Supper, Cong. Ch. 5:30 
Reserv. only. 

7: Richmond Chicken Pie Supper 6 on; Bar- 
net Chicken Pie Supper & Sale 5 on. 

8 : Tunbridge Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6, 7, 8, 
Reserv. only. 

10: Brownsville Chicken Pie Supper 5 on; 
Bradford Bazaar & Chicken Pie Supper 
10 a.m. on; Greensboro Bend & Stannard 
Gamę Supper 5 on; Hartland Fair & 
Chicken Pie Supper 5-7; Weston Chicken 
Pie Supper & Sale 5:30-7:30; West New- 
bury Turkey Supper 5, 6, 7; Windsor Tur¬ 
key Supper 5-7:30; Pomfret Turkey Sup¬ 
per & Fair, (Reserv. Allen Potter, So. 
Pomfret) 5, 6, 7, 8; Bethel Fair of Four 
Churches Supper 4:30 on. 

15: Georgia Plain Turkey Dinner & Supper, 
Noon-2 p.m., 5, 6, 7 p.m. 

17: East Barnard Oyster Supper 4-6 p.m. 

27: St. Albans Turkey Supper 5-7 p.m. 

NOVEMBER 

3: Marshfield Harvest Sale & Supper 5:30 on. 

7: Putney Fair 2:30, Chicken Pie Supper 
5:30 on. 

9: Walden Venison Supper 5 on. 

12: Barre Universalist Church Fair, Lunch 
11:30-1 p.m., Smorgasbord Supper 5 on. 
Reserv. 476-5374. 



Caledonia County Fair, Lyndotwille vdd 
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14: East Dorset Harvest Supper & Sale 5:30 
on; Warren Deerhunters 1 Supper 5:30 on; 
Westminster Hunters’ Chicken Pie Supper 
5-7 p.m.; Danville Gamę Supper 5:30 on. 
19: White River Jct. St. PauPs Episcopal Ch. 
Bazaar 9:30 a.m. & Turkey Supper 5, 6 & 
7. 

21: Bradford Wild Gamę Supper 5:30; New- 
fane Hunters’ Supper 5, 6, 7. 

28: Brookline Hunters’ Supper 5:30-7. 

SPECIAL E V E N T S 
AUGUST 

26- 30: Hyde Park Lamoille County Players 
8:30 p.m. 

27- 30: Lyndonville Caledonia Cty. Fair. 

29: East Montpelier Jr. Horse Show 9 a.m. 

30: Windsor Blue Mt. Riding Club Horse 

Show 10 a.m. 

30- Sept. 1: Woodstoek GMHA 100 Mile 
Ride. 

31- Sept. 5: Essex Jct. Champlain Valley 
Exposition 8 a.m.-midnight. 

SEPTEMBER 

2-5: Woodstoek GMHA 100 Mile “A” ride. 

6 : Rutland Fair. 

7: Guilford Fair 10 a.m.; Sheffield Annual 
Field Day 10 a.m.-l a.m. 

11-13: Bennington Antiąue & Classic Car 
Show, Mt. Anthony High School. 

15: Rutland Vt. Ayrshire Club Sale 12 noon. 
25-27: Ludlow Antiques Show & Sale, Okemo 
Mt. Base Lodge, Fri. & Sat. 10 a.m.-8 p.m., 
Sun. 11 a.m.-6 p.m.; Stowe Folk Musie & 
Dance Festival. 


2- 4: Weston Antiques Show, Preview Oct. 1, 
5-7 p.m., 10 a.m.-6 p.m. daily. 

3: Mendon Harvest Bazaar 9:30 on; Johnson 
Fali Foliage Festival 10 a.m.-10 p.m. 

3- 4: Bennington Fali Foliage Raił Tour, to 
Burlington & return. Leaves 10 a.m. Sat. 
returns 5 p.m. Sunday. 

8- 10: Bennington Antique Show & Sale. 

9: Wells River Cong. Ch. Bazaar 1-5 p.m. 

9- 10: Montpelier N.E. Regional Old Time 
Fiddlers’ Contest & Festival. 

10: Montpelier House & Studio Tours, 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. $2; Bethel Fair of Four 
Churches 10 a.m.-9 p.m.; Weston Barn- 
stormers, Musical group of men, 8 p.m.; 
Shrewsbury Bazaar & Food Sale 1-4 p.m.; 
Bradford Bazaar. 

10- 11: Bennington Fali Foliage Raił Tour to 
Burlington & return. Leaves 10 a.m. Sat. 
returns 5 p.m. Sunday. 

12: Middlebury Vt. Symphony Orchestra 
8:15. 

19: Rutland Vt. Symphony Orchestra 8:15. 

N()VEMBER 

4: Barre Cong. Church Fair 9:30 a.m., 12 
Lunch, 6:30 Supper. 

5: East Barre Christmas Fair, Cong. Church 
1 p.m. 

12-14: Burlington Memoriał Auditorium, Vt. 
Hand Crafters Christmas Bazaar. 

18: Underhill Cong. Church Christmas Ba¬ 
zaar 1:30. 





OJJJi BUUUJitó SEilSIli] 


Bright, vibrant hues of Autumn. Clear, 
blue waters and skies—touched by the 
first crisp notice of winter. Our harvest 
time, warm with church suppers and 
homespun gaiety. The aromas of spice 
and apples and roasting corn. The lights 
and colors of a country fair. 

And every day—everywhere—every- 
where and always, the trees. 

Come. Come for a walk or a leisurely 
drive. Come share the country you’11 
know is home. 

For morę information, write: 

Fali Foliage Tours 
VERMONT LIFE 
Montpelier, Vermont 
05602 
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Autumn being a time oj hunting and feasting 
our man in Pomfret takes pleasnre in presenting you 
with a delicious and siniple 

Charcoal Roasted Wild Duck 

by Frank Lieberman 
Photographed by Hanson Carroll 


A s a man of the table I take gentle exception to the remarks 
. of author Jerry Robinson, who, on page 31 of this issue, 
claims that to the duck hunter it is the idea of the hunt rather 
than the achievement that is all important. 

Not so, not so! 

I submit that wild duck is one of the great gastronomical 
glories of the autumn season. It is conceivable, of course, that 
some poor benighted hunters have never tasted wild duck, or 
perhaps are allergic to it. In either case they are greatly to be 
pitied but welcomed with open arms if they will simply contrib- 
ute their share of the day’s bag to our table. Nay, morę, Tli ply 
the wretches with filet mignon into the bargain! 

However, Vermont is blessed with a generous variety of wild 
ducks. It is to be hoped that the hunter has taken Teal, either 
Blue- or Green-wing (although they leave Vermont early in the 
fali), or Wood Duck, sińce these are the most delicate. Teal are 
also among the smallest, so at least one bird per person will be 
needed. On the other hand Black Ducks, Mallards, Whistlers 
and Bluebills, are larger and plentiful, and will nicely serve two. 
Wood Ducks lie between in size. 

Assuming that you have acquired, by gift or pursuit, a suf- 
ficient number of birds, there arises the question of how to pre- 
pare them for the table. For the answer what would be morę 
obvious than to ask the wife of a duck hunter? In this case the 
hunter is photographer Hanson Carroll and it is his wife, Gloria, 
who shares her recipe with us. From personal experience I can 
State with great pleasure that I have never tasted wild duck morę 
delicious than this. 

It is important that the ducks should be field-cleaned (the in- 
nards, feet and heads removed) at the end of the hunt. On ar- 
rival at the kitchen all feathers and pin-feathers should be re- 
moved, leaving the skin intact. This ensures natural basting 
during the roasting sińce wild ducks, conveniently, have a layer 
of fat under the skin. 

The ducks should not be hung, sińce fermentation sets in 
rather quickly with most water fowl. Simply wash the birds 
well inside and out with cold water and stand them on end to 
drain thoroughly. After that prepare Gloria’s Orange Sauce and 
let it simmer very slowly on Iow heat while you prepare the rest 
of the dinner. 


Gloria’s Orange Sauce 

1 tbsn but ter 3 A cup light red winę 

1 tbsn flour 3 A cup orange mar ma ladę 

2 tbsn prepared mustard 1 tspn grated orange rind 

Finch of salt and pepper 

Blend butter and flour in a saucepan, add the mustard, salt 
and pepper, then stir in the winę, the marmalade and orange rind 
to make a smooth mixture. Bring it to a slow boil, then reduce 
the heat and simmer thirty minutes or morę. This sauce, inci- 



dentally, is excellent on all gamę birds, but for white breasted, 
birds such as pheasant or grouse, substitute red currant jelly for 
the marmalade and a rosę or dry white winę for the red. 

Now is the time to light the bed of charcoal on 
which the ducks will roast. The charcoal cooker 
should be of the type with a tight-fitting lid, the kind 
madę specifically for roasting and baking. You could 
also use any other type of charcoal grill as long as it 
is possible to enclose both the ducks and the entire 
grill with heavy aluminum foil. Punch a few vent holes in the 
foil but remember that it is essential to keep the heat and smoke 
in and around the birds. 

While the charcoal is coming up to fuli heat prepare plain 
boiled rice (wild rice if you’re feeling de luxe!) and fresh brocco- 
li to serve with the ducks. Broccoli is really two distinct vege- 
tables. The stems are one, the heads, or florets, another. Each has 
a different taste and texture. To accompany the duck we’ll use 
the heads. 

Cut the stems just below the florets. Put the stems aside and 
cut the heads into slices about half an inch thick. Wash and 
drain the slices and put them into a rather large pot with a tight- 
fitting lid. (The large pot lets the vegetables cook quickly.) Salt 
the broccoli, add just a touch of Accent or other MSG powder 
and put a clove of garlic in the bottom of the pot. Add water to 
a depth of half an inch and cook, covered, over a hot flame as 
briefly as possible. When the broccoli is barely tender but still 
crisp and toothsome, drain it quickly, saving the liquid for soup 
or stock, and cover it with ice cold water to stop it cooking fur- 
ther. Drain it and set aside. Just before serving time re-heat it 
by dropping it into rapidly boiling water for 10 or 15 seconds 
and serve it with melted butter and lots of lemon juice. Superb! 

By this time the rice has finished cooking and is drying and 
fluffing in a colander in the warm oven, the sauce is simmering, 
the charcoal fire is ready, the ducks well-drained and The Time 
has arrived. 

Rub the ducks inside and out with salt, place them on the 
grill about two inches above the hot coals and roast them, tight- 
ly covered, as follows: 

Smali ducks, average 1 lb., cook 10 to 12 minutes. 

Larger ducks, W 2 to 2 lbs., cook 14 to 16 minutes. 

Wild duck should be served rare to medium rare and never 
well-done. Overcooking toughens the fibers, robs the meat of its 
delicate flavor and increases the gamey taste. 

When sliced, the meat should run red. There are those, I 
know, who shudder at the thought of rare gamę, but be coura- 
geous! Try it! Once you have tasted a slice of rare wild duck, 
enfolded in the rich scent of the charcoal fire and complimented 
by Gloria’s Orange Sauce you’11 never want it any other way. 

Oh yes, those broccoli stems. Peel off the hard shiny skins — 
the raw stem is crisp, sweet and delicious. Slice it into a mixed 
salad or serve it, lightly cooked, as you would any other vege- 
table — particularly recommended for Chinese dishes. o Oo 
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Mischief in the Mountains, the fascinating new Yer¬ 
mont Life book of “Strange Tales of Vermont and 
Ver monters,” contains thirteen classic Green Moun- 
tain tales of mystery, criminality , hardship and hu¬ 
mor, with forty special drawings by Jane Clark 
Brown. Included are stories of Chester s Gentleman 
Burglar, the Boom Murder, Counterfeiter Bristol 
Bill , the Woodstock Yampire, the Naked Wedding of 
Widów Ward , and the classic shocker on Humań 
Hibernation. The prologue is by Lawrence G. Bloch- 
man, famed mystery writer, the epilogue by Yermont 
historian Charles T. Morrissey. In fine clot/i binding 
with jacket , 176 pages. $5.95. 


Shelburne Museum Prints, fine art reproduc- 
tions of these historie , original Yermont 
paintings, now are available from Yermont 
Life. “ Winter in the Country” (circa 1865) 
by George Henry Durrie, and “ Mt. Mans¬ 
field” (circa 1860) by Charles R. Heyde, 
these framing prints measure approximately 
24 by 17 inches , are mailed in heavy tubę. 
$5 each. Four other Photographic Prints, 
one for each season, are $3 the set. Write for 
details on these prints and other Yermont 
Life produets. 
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Vermont: A Special World, the widely ac- 
claimed color gift book on Yermont remains 
the perfect Yermont remembrance. It mea- 
sures 11 inches sąuare, contains 142 beauti- 
ful color photographs of the State throughout 
the seasons. There are fifty pages of special 
text about Yermont as others have seen it 
from the earliest days to the present, edited 
by Ralph N. Hi U, Murray Hoyt and Walter 
Hard, Jr. With foreword, bibliography and 
picture index , it is handsomely printed on 
fine stock by The Lane Press, and beautifully 
bound. $ 15. 




Wall Calendar for 1971 — This extremely handsome 
and practical annual color calendar, with fourteen 
beautiful scenie views of Yermont through the sea¬ 
sons, has become an indispensable favorite for thou- 
sands each year. Lach scene carries a white border 
area with non-marring punch hole for hanging. 
Monthly calendars have notę area each day, Yermont 
ąuotations, holidays. $1.95. Engagement Book for 
1971, ready now also, contains color covers, a hand¬ 
some seasonal black & white photograph and notę 
page for each week, hol i day dates. $1.95. A handy 
order form is bound in this issue. 














Ifs Autumn in the country I remember 


TRUMBULL STICKNEY 

















